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Editorial. 


FARM WORK FOR MARCH. 





PLANNING will not be the least important 
It is 
high time now to know, with reasonable cer- 


portion of the farmer’s work for March. 


tainty, what crops are to be raised the com- 
Sach 
planning will take but little time from other 


ing season and where they are to grow. 


duties, as one can plan and work simultane- 
ously. Planning alone, however, won't so 
much as brush away cobwebs, but must be 
followed by action, and the farmer who is not 
active this month, will, very likely, later in 
the season, be found flying around from one 
thing to another, with so many things crowd- 
ing, and all needing to be done at once, that he 
will hardly know which to take hold of first. 
There is nothing like being all ready for the 
duties of the hour, when the hour arrives. 
The Ice Crop, 

except far north, has been a light one up to 
present writing. A few ponds have been fro- 
zen sufficiently deep to bear the teams and 
pay for working, but a great many ice houses 
are still empty. Winters like this, should 
warn us of the danger of depending wholly 
upon the present year’s supply. Ice can be 
kept two years without very great waste, while 
the expense of storing it in a steady cold win- 
ter, is much less than when every cold snap is 
immediately followed by a long spell of mild, 
We have been taught to 
never 


thawing weather. 
believe that seed time and harvest shall 
fail, but it is quite doubtful if the ice harvest 
was included in the promise, certainly not in 
all parts of the world. 

Sugaring.- 

In the sugar orchards fun and hard work 
will join hands this month. Our sugar-wise 
friend, Mr. Wheeler, promises a good flow of 
sap this season, and as his predictions have 
usually been reliable, it will, probably, be 
safe to make ample preparations for a good 
sugar harvest. 

In sugar making, as in every other kind of 
work, it pays to understand the business thor- 
oughly, and to do each part as well as one 
knows how. It makes abig difference wheth- 
er one gets six or ten cents per pound for his 
sugar, when the amount made gets up into the 
tons, while on each hundred pounds the extra 
four dollars is well worth looking after. Four 
dollars will purchase a great many useful and 
convenient things for a family. 

Hired Help. 

Help for the season should be secured with- 
out further delay, unless one expects to do his 
own work. The best men are nearly always 
engaged early, indeed, really first-class men 
are rarely out of work. If you have a good 
man now, don’t let him leave on account of a 
difference of a dollar or two per month. A 

areless, thoughtless man will waste, in many 
ways, more than the difference in wages. 
lhere are differences in men that it is difficult 
to figure out by adollars and cents rule. 
Some men can’t drive through a gate without 
hitting both posts. One of the most valuable 
traits in the character of any man, is the fac- 
ulty of seeing and preventing an accident be- 
fore it happens. A great many men don’t 
seem to know that a shovel was never made 
for prying large stones out of holes; nor that 
crowbars and wagon stakes are improper im- 
plements for teaching obedience on the part of 
steers and colts. 

Highways and Byways. 

The roads will be very soft this month, and 
the man who is both wise and merciful will 
remember that animals as well as men can 
get tired, and that they are limited in their 
powers of endurance. Don’t load too heavy 
while hauling out the manure from the barn- 
yard. And by-the-way, wouldn’t it pay to 
dig out that rock in the wheel rut, that has 
been run over till the tires have worn a chan- 
nel into its hard surface, and also to fill that 
hole which it has strained the cattle so many 
times to lift the loads from? There is no 
place where a farmer will often get more for 
his money, than by a judicious expenditure on 
his farm roads and cart paths. Work done 
on public ways helps others, but on one’s pri- 
vate roads the labor expended is all for his 
own benefit, and it would seem that liberal 
outlays could never be begrudged, but it is a 
fact that men, generation after generation, 
will drive loaded teams upon their own land, 
over paths that they would cause to be in- 
dicted within twenty-four hours, were they 
owned by the public. 

It should be remembered that the worst 
spot in a piece of road, whether a public or 
private way, measures the capacity of the team 
for hauling loads over it, or in other words, a 
team can draw between two given points only 
80 much as it can draw over the hardest spot, 
whether that spot be a steep hill or a muddy 
slough hole, no matter how perfect the other 
portions of the way may be. Any man would 
be considered a fool who should keep a good 
pair of horses for hauling loads and then per- 
sist in using them on a one-horse wagon, draw- 
ing but a half load at atime, and yet that is 
just what we are all doing, who year after year 
haul manure, farm products or merchandise 
over roads that, by the expenditure of a small 
amount of labor, would enable us to haul 
double the weight we now draw. March is 
oftentimes a good month for making repairs 
in roads and paths. 

Young Stock. 

Calves, pigs, lambs and chickens will be 
making their appearance now, and should re- 
ceive a warm welcome into the world. Give 
pregnant animals dry, warm quarters, where 
there are no cold drafts to chill them or their 
offspring. If their rooms are sufficiently 
warm there will seldom be any necessity for 
sitting up nights to watch and care for them. 
Nature isa pretty good nurse if we will give 
her a fair show, but nature never shuts up an- 
imals in cold, wet stables or muddy pig pens, 
nor does she plan to have young chickens 
running around among March snowbanks. 
It we want our young stock to arrive early, #0 


we can take the benefit of an early market, 
when prices are high, we must somehow pro- 
vide spring or summer weather artificially. 
; This can be done to a certain extent by build- 
ing tight, warm sheds, but ventilation mast 
not be overlooked, for pure air is as necessary 
to perfect health at one season as at another. 

Breeding Sows 
should have a dry room with a solid floor, 
and if there is a joist or timber placed all 
around the pen just high enough to keep them 
from lying upon their pigs, many lives may 
be saved. Kindness to domesticated animals 
always pays, but never better than when the 
Feelings and 
sentiments are hereditary as well as spavins 
and other diseases. A mother animal that is 
kindly treated, and is never made to fear the 
hand of man, will bring forth offspring that 
will be easily handled and trained. 

Bitting Hens 
should have apartments by themselves, where 
they cannot be disturbed by other fowls. Mr. 
Wa. H. Carleton, a successful poultry breed- 
er of Fitchburg, builds of laths a coop just 
large enough to contain the nest and other 
necessary furniture for each brooding hen, 
and then keeps her confined during the whole 
twenty-one days, food and water being con- 
stantly within reach, so that uo further atten- 
tion is required till the chickens hatch. This 
method saves a great deal of time on the part 
of attendants, while the risk of having the 
hens desert their nests, or double up two or 
more upon one, is entirely removed. 


animals are kept for breeding. 


Scions 
can be cut at any time during winter, for use 
in the spring, but the sooner they are cut now 
and stored where they will keep sound, the 
surer they will be to start and grow well when 
set. They only need to be kept cool and 
moist enough to prevent the wood from sea- 
soning. Buried on the north side of a build- 
ing, under a few inches of earth, or laid ina 
cold cellar with a slight covering of damp saw- 
dust or sand, they will keep till the weather 
gets quite warm. A great many more trees 
might be grafted every year, if people could 
only think in season to secure the scions. 
With a pair of pruning shears on a long handle, 
it is the work of but a few minutes to cut scions 
enough to keep aman grafting for several 
days. 
Potatoes 
in the cellar need looking after now, whether 
they are to be used for planting or for the 
table. If stored in bins they should be picked 
up, and if barrels are plenty, it is well to use 
them for storing for the rest of the season. 
Have the barrels a little less than full, and 
then once in every ten or twelve days pour 
them from one barrel to another. This will 
keep them from growing sprouts, which so 
much injures them, either for eating or for 
planting. 
The Teams 
should be worked moderately before the hurry 
of spring work comes on. Draw out manure 
to the fields when the ground is frozen, where 
practicable, and thus save hauling through the 
mud later in the season. Calks on horses and 
oxen are a necessary evil, and should be dis- 
pensed with as early as possible. Get every- 
thing ready for active operations as soon as 
spring fairly opens. 








IS MUCK A FERTILIZER? 

A recent Bulletin of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station, gives the results of analyses 
of three samples of peat or swamp muck, thus 
bringing the subject forward again for a mo- 
ment’s thought. Prof. Johnson, the Direc- 
tor, has for more than twenty years been an 
advocate for the use of muck as a fertilizer, in 
and of itself, besides having all this period 
urged its value as an absorbent and an impor- 
tant ingredient in compost heaps. It is not 
inconsistent with the high scientific standing of 
Prof. Johnson to hold a positive opinion upon 
the practical value of muck as a fertilizer, 
though some scientists maintain that it has no 
manurial consequence whatever. Muck, it 
should not be forgotten, varies in its charac- 
ter and quality fully as much as soil; and to 
speak of muck without any qualifications or 
explanations would be as inconsistent as to 
speak of soil, without giving any idea as to 
whether it was good or worthless. Therefore, 
much depends upon the location of the muck 
bed, whether dry or water-soaked, and upon 
its character when thoroughly dried. If the 
muck deposit has been subject to washings 
and soakings and rinsings, year in and out, it 
is of no value whatever, even after it has been 
thoroughly dried, asa fertilizer. But we have 
known muck taken from comparatively dry 
locations, which cut like ‘‘old cheese,” had a 
sort of gunpowder odor, and an unctuous feel 
to the hand, that produced the most marked 
effects, hauled directly from the pit upon grass 
land without any seasoning or curing, as is 
generally recommended. Such muck we are 
sure, possessed decided and positive manurial 
value. In the samples referred to above, Prof. 
Johnson says they contain, when dry, ‘‘from 
two to three per cent. of nitrogen, which under 
the action of an alkali like lime, or ammonia, 
may become available as plant food. The or- 
ganic matter itself under favorable conditions 
serves to liberate lime, potash, etc., from the 
mineral matters of the soil.” He further adds: 
“There can be no doubt that the application 
of this swamp muck, especially to poor, light 
soils, would be very serviceable ;” and it is just 
this opinion that we wish to enforce upon our 
readers. Muck is a manure, provided the 
muck is of the character spoken of above, and 
not the sour, water-soaked stuff, the applica- 
tion of which may be an injury to the soil. 
But after all this, it must be understood that 
the character of muck varies, that its use will 
depend upon the distance it has to be hauled, 
and the consequent cost of obtaining it, and 
upon the other means and resources for fertil- 
izers that are at hand. Like commercial ma- 
nures it must never take the place of animal 
or yard manures; and its best office is un- 
questionably that of an absorbent, and as a 
component of the compost heap, with lime 
and fish or other animal matter, yielding am- 
monia by their decomposition. This ammo- 
nia the muck retains and gives it out when 
applied to the soil for plant food. 





THOSE COLLEGE SHORT-HORNS. 


By the way the cattle bred at the farm of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College sell to 
those whom we should expect would know 
them best, the recent excitement concerning 
the health of the animals kept there, would 
seem to be more of a scare than a reality to 
be feared. At the auction sale of cattle held 
in June last, Mr. Augustus Whitman of 
Leominster, Mass., one of the largest breed- 
ers of fine short-horns in the country, was the 
purchaser of eleven of the most desirable ani- 
mals. Mr. Whitman has recently decided to 
reduce his stock or to sell out entirely, and 
two of the most prominent farmers in the 
Connecticut Valley, Phineas Steadman and 
Milo J. Smith, learning the fact, lately paid 
him a visit and selected and purchased ten of 
the best animals in his herd of twenty-five 
pure short-horns, and out of the ten, eight 
were from the college herd. As Mr. Stead- 
man has been a trustee of the college almost 
from its start, it would seem that if any one 
should be knowing to the true condition of 
the college cattle it should be him, and yet he 
does not hesitate to purchase a whole herd, 





and to drive them ito the yards with his own. 





ORCHARD NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


‘What you said the other fay about some 
farmers skinning their orchards,” said neigh- 
bor Page, coming into our office and laying 
his hat upon the floor by his chair, ‘‘is as true 
as preaching, and a good deal truer than 
some preachiag. The fact is, you may set it 
down as true that a man who robs his orchard 
and skins his farm is most always sure to be 
cross to his wife, and to spend his evenings 
and rainy days, and a good many days that 
are not rainy, down to the saloon at the vil- 
lage. That’s so.” ‘And Mr. Page gave his 
head a quick motion to one side that made 
his eyes snap like fire rockets. 

“You don’t believe in that kind of farming, 
do you?” we ventured to ask. 

‘Not a bit of it,” said he. ‘The fact is 
orchards need manuring just as much as corn, 
and I have always been trying little experi- 
ments in my way, with my apple trees, and 
pear trees, too. I believe’ I can prevent the 
cracking of the Flemish beauty.” 

**How ?” 

‘By giving just the right food or manure to 
the trees. At any rate I am trying for it, and 
one of these days, am going to tell you how I 
come out. Well, I was going to say, that I 
believe ashes, unleached hard-wood ashes, to 
be the best fertilizer for old orchards ever in- 
vented. I have tried them to my satisfaction, 
and know they are worth 50 cents a bushel 
for this business. But I can’t get enough of 
them, for lots of folks use coal, and the soap 
Now my 
neighbor Priest, he’s a good man with apples, 
and he says an apple tree wants a foot of 
good stable manure every two years.” 

**Isn’t that heavy manuring for an orchard ?” 

‘*Well, it’s a good deal more victuals than 
the generality of trees get, up with us. Still, 
Priest knows what he is about, and if he’s got 
Besides, he 
pastures his orchard with sheep, and that’s 


scavengers are round everywhere. 


the manure for it, it’s all right. 


some benefit to the soil and the trees, I calcu- 
late. A cord of stable manure to eight trees, 
and sheep too, is pretty good dressing.” 

‘*How about mulching ?” 

‘*Tibbetts could tell you more about mulch- 
ing orchards than any man I know of, and 
you ought to get him to write a piece for you 
about this very thing. If he could do it as 
well as you can, it would read strong. Fif- 
teen hundred trees, young and old, standing 
on that side hill ot his, with ledge close under 
the top soil, so he says, of every inch of it, 
and yet his trees grow like weeds, and bear 
every year! Yes sir, and mulching has done 
the whole of it. 
you know, and don't believe in prescription 
manures no how, and meadow hay has done it 
all. You see his way is 
this.’ 

And Mr. Page, getting somewhat warmed 
up on the subject, stood up and went through 


He don’t keep much stock, 


Yes, every year. 
, 


all the motions with his arms and head, his 
little black eyes snapping the while, with the 
most complete satisfaction. 

‘*Tibbetts has been in this way a good 
In the first 
This 
is put on in August, around every tree, and 


while, and he knows all about it. 
place, he uses swale hay for the mulch. 


by spring it is so rotted that it can be forked 
into the soil without any trouble. Then Tib- 
betts and his boys go at it and fork that rotten 
mulch iato the earth round the trees, making 
the soil light and rich. No planting to bother 
‘em, you know, for they get all their money 
from the trees, for they bear every year, and fif- 
teen hundred on’em pan out well. Theo when 
July or August comes round, on goes the 
meadow hay again. Yes, he makes a busi- 
ness of it, but it pays, I tell you.” 

‘‘Anything pays, don’t it, that you stick 
to well and make a business of ?” 

“Yes, and it don’t make much odds what it 
It don’t do 
to raise sheep, and then horses, and then 


is, it you don’t change too often. 


hens, and then go to selling milk, and then go 
to speculating, or get in as Deputy Sheriff, to 
make a living. A fellow sort of peters out 
that way. But I brought you down a few 
apples.” 

And here farmer Page began to unload his 

capacious pockets with specimen apples for 
our examination. 
” said he, 
‘*fine-grained, good flavored, handsome, grows 
rather small though, but according to my way 
of thinking and testing, can’t be beat. I'll 
bet you don’t know it.” 

“It is a nice apple, a very nice apple,” we 
replied, tasting it, for we recognized it as a 
Mother, the moment he took it from his 
pocket. He seemed pleased at our being able 
to name it, and then went on. 

‘‘Better’n the Nodhead ever thought of 
being, but somehow nobody raises it; they 
would if they knew how splendid it was for 
evening eating, if you have an open wood 
fire to go with it, and I want you to tell ’em 
so.” 

We admired the hidden poetry in farmer 
Page’s recommendation of the ‘‘Mother,” and 
promised to tell orchardists to put in a few 
scions of it this spring. 

‘‘That’s a Tompkins County King, and 
that’s a Spy, and that you don’t know, I'll bet 
again,” continued he. Then he said, after 
we had guessed wrong a dozen times, that he 
didn’t know himself. He took the scion from 
some ‘‘New Yorkers,” which the tree peddlers 
were delivering at the depot, and from which 
the label had been lost. ‘They are likely to 
call it one thing as soon as another,” he said, 
‘‘and then when it proves false to name, how 
folks will swear at tree agents. Well, I guess 
it will help teach folks to buy of nonest nur- 
serymen near home, where the seller stakes 
his reputation on what he delivers, and if it is 
not right, makes it good.” 

We suggested that was always the best way 
to purchase. Then neighbor Page began to 
do up his compliments, and as he went out at 
the door, said, 

“Tl get Stephen—that’s Tibbetts—to write 
you a piece about mulching orchards.” 

And we shall expect it next week. 


‘‘There’s a mighty nice apple, 





OUTSIDE COVERING FOR BARNS. 


A reader of the Farmer, residing in West- 
boro’, writes to ask which is the best covering 
for a barn that is to be used exclusively for 
storing hay and other fodder—whether to use 
plain boards, taking no special pains to make 
tight joints, matched boards, or tight board- 
ing, covered with clapboards. It was an old 
fashion in New England to board barns quite 
loosely, whether erected for keeping hay or 
stock or both, and when the humane farmers 
commenced to make their barns tight and 
warm for their cattle, the more conservative 
class raised the cry that hay would never keep 
in barns that were boarded so closely as to 
keep out the wind, rain and snow. But tight 
barns were built, and the hay has kept in 
them bright and sweet. 

It is our own choice to have the hay barn 
as near airtight as practicable. Hay put into 
tight barns may be mowed away when it is not 
thoroughly dry, and the curing process will go 
on under cover which, in doubtful weather, is 
better than to risk it outside. We have no- 
ticed that where hay spoils in tight barns, the 
frame is put together with joists instead of up- 
right studding, which gives a little space in- 
side the boarding for the moisture to rise. 
Thoroughly dried hay will keep in almost any 
kind of a barn that will shed rain, or even in 


8 stack, if it is well built. If the boarding is 


loose, the outside of the mows sometimes turn 





yellow, but unless very open, but little hay is 
thus spoiled. It would seldom pay to expend 
& great sum in keeping hay shut up closely, 
except when it is desirable to store it before 
it is thoroughly cured. A barn is very much 
stiffer boarded horizontally upon studding set 
about two or two and a half feet apart, than 
on joists as far apart as they are usually 
placed, but horizontal boarding requires 
shingling or clapboarding. 


Damy Convention.—The dairymen of 
southern Vermont and New Hampshire are 
preparing for a rousing meeting Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 9th and 10th, at Bellows 
Falls, the headquarters of the enterprising 
firm, ‘‘Vermont Farm Machine Company.” 
The Treasurer, Mr. N. G. Williams, writes 
us that Prof. H. E. Alvord, Richard Good- 
man, Jr., Col. Mead, Dr. Hoskins and O. M. 
Tinkham have each promised to be present 
and address the meeting. The present con- 
dition and future prospects of the dairy inter- 
ests of New England are such as should in- 
duce every dairy farmer within reasonable dis- 
tance to be present. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


PARIS GREEN. 

Since the advent of the Colorado potato beetle, 
the cultivation of potatoes seems to be up hill busi- 
ness without the aid of Paris green, and I have 
used it for four years past to clear the vines of 
beetles; but the question arises in my mind, that 
if we have to use so deadly a poison for many 
years, is there not danger of the soil becoming so 
impregnated with it as to cause serious troubles ? 
I submit this question to the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER for consideration. By-the-way lam glad to 
note the improvement in the appearance of the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, and I trust that under its 
new management it will lose none of its popularity 
as a first-class New England agricultural journal, 
but that it will go on improving from week to 
week and year to year, and be so valuable to its 
readers that they can never dispense with its regu- 
lar visits. It is the first paper I remember of ever 
reading, and it has beena favorite with me from 
my boyhood. Iwas much interested in the exper- 
iments of the Franklin Farmer’s Club, with pota- 
toes, and I notice that the results have been widely 
copied in “the papers.” I propose making some 
experiments with potatoes the coming season, as 
well as with some other field crops. As a general 
thing, farmers do not experiment enough, for 
much is to be learned by so doing. 

So far the winter has been very open, but what 
it will be before spring we are unable to say. Two 
degrees below zero is the coldest we have had; 
yesterday about ten inches of snow fell, but previ- 
ous to this there has scarcely been enough to cover 
the ground. F. H. D. 

Steuben Co., N. Y., Feb. 4, 1880. 


Remakks.—It has been found by calculations 
made by Prof. Johnson of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station, that one pound of Paris green, which 
is ample for dressing an acre of potatoes during 
the season, if distributed uniformly, would give 
to each cubic 
of a grain, fifty-eight per cent. of which is poison; 
so it would require sixteen hundred years to apply 
a whole grain to each foot of soil. Itis further 
found that the poisonous principle in the green, 
after a short contact with the soil, is so changed in 
its character as to be no longer an active poison, 
but insoluble and as harmless as sand or gravel. 

We hope our correspondent will be able to carry 
on the proposed experiments, and will report re- 
sults for the benefit of the many, who, like himself, 
have read the Farmer from their earlicst recollec- 
tion. 


foot of soil one sixteen-hundredth 


LAMBS FOR EARLY MARKET. 

Which are preferable for raising early market 
lambs, Southdown, Cotswold, or Leicester sheep ? 
Which breeds are best to cross on Merino or grade 
ewes for the same purpose? How many breeding 
ewes of each may be kept in one flock? Which 
are the hardiest, earliest to mature, most prolific, 
easiest to fatten, gentlest, and freest from ticks and 
lice and diseases ? M. 

Burlington, Vt., Feb. 16, 1880. 

Remarks.—In answer to the inquiries of **M.,” 
we should say of the three breeds named, the 
Southdown would be the best. We are satisfied, 
however, that a French Merino ewe crossed with 
a Cotswold ram will produce a better sheep for 
raising early market lambs than any other kind. 
Such a breed we class the “Cotswold Merinos” or 
“American Merinos,” and this class or breed of 
ewes served by a pure bred Southdown ram, wil! 
produce earlier lambs, and lambs that are hardier, 
earlier to mature, easier to fatten, and conse- 
quently bring better returns in market. Avoid if 
possible all sheep of whatever breed that are much 
inclined to bring forth twin lambs, as sheep to 
raise early lambs for market. For this reason 
with many others, we prefer the American Merino. 
The long wool sheep are more prolific than the 
finer grades, and a much smaller number should 
be kept together than could be profitably kept of 
the finer grades. All breeds of sheep can be made 
gentle or mild, according to their treatment. The 
flock master can have just what in this respect he 
desires. As to ticks upon sheep, we think the finer 
grades are less liable to have them, all things 
being equal, than the coarser grades. All sheep, 
however, should be so cared for that ticks, lice 
and skin diseases should be “unknown quantities.” 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—A correspondent of a Western paper recom- 
mends an ointment composed of equal parts of 
lard and gunpowder as a remedy for scratches in 
horses, to be used daily until cured. 


—In some places rats have become a great pest 
in farm houses and barns. Copperas is the dread 
of rats. In every crevice or every hole where a 
rat treads, scatter the grains of copperas, and the 
result is a stampede of rats and mice. 


—The practice of chewing bones, sticks and old 
pieces of leather by cows is an indication that their 
systems need something not furnished in their 
food, and frequently bone dust fed in small quanti- 
ties at first with meal will supply the need. 


—A lady correspondent of the Detroit Post wa- 
tered her tomato plants with a weak solution of 
copperas, (one pound to eight gallons of water,) 
with the result that the fruit was two weeks earlier 
than on plants not so treated. - 

—To determine whether or not drain-tile contain 
lumps of unslacked lime, place them in water for a 
few hours. The slacking of the lime will crack 
the tile. If laid untested, serious results follow in 
time, as the cracked tile are liable to admit ob- 
structions that destroy the value of the drain. 


—A correspondent of The Country Gentleman 
asserts that his corn has been earlier and the yield 
larger since he abandoned the practice of planting 
pumpkins with the corn. He thinks the increase 
in the corn crop has more than compensated for 
the loss of the pumpkins. 


—Grafting wax may be made by melting to- 
gether four pounds of common rosin, two pounds 
of beeswax, and one pound of tallow. Ifto be 
used in the orchard in cool weather, add a quarter 
ofa pound more of tallow, or a little raw linseed 
oil. 


—Advantage should be taken of the open weather 
to plough the heavy clayey soils. Give a liberal 
dressing of barnyard manure, and when spring 
comes, the fertilizing properties of the manure will 
be thoroughly incorporated with the soil. If you 
do not believe in the plan, try it and reserve part of 
the same field to be ploughed and manured at seed 
time, and see which will give the best results. 


—Mr. Albert Wheaton of Putnam, Ct., has a 
grade Ayrshire cow, now eight years old, that has 
had six calves, five of which have been heifers. 
Another cow of the same age has had but one heifer 
calf. Mr. W. thinks that the sex of the offspring 
depends more upon the dam herself than upon any- 
thing else, that is, if we understand him, that some 
particular animals are always more likely to have 
female offspring than to have males. 


—Pruning trees is a work that is generally done 
best in February and March. In both of these 
months, if there are warm days, devote them to 
that task. Every farmer should have a good prun- 
ing knife anda fine saw. Thin out the sprouts 
and cut off dead and broken limbs or such as 
make the tree unshapely. In cutting off a large 
limb, as soon as the surface dies cover it og 
coating of common paint to prevent the escape o 
the sap. 








COTTON SEED OIL MEAL. 


Cotton seed meal, now becoming so popular 
as food for cows, is extensively manufactured 
in this country. It is the waste product from 





rope. Cotton seed meal is classed with those 
foods that are especially rich in albuminoids. 

Of the digestible matter in 10( pounds of 
corn meal, 9 pounds are reckoned albumi- 
noids, 3.7 fat and 63.3 carbohydrates. - Cot- 
ton seed meal has 31 pounds albuminoids, 
12.3 fat, and but 18.3 carbohydrates in a hun- 
dred. It will be seen by comparing the anal- 
yses of different kinds of hay, that cotton seed 
meal bears a relation to cornmeal similar to 
that between clover hay and hay of other 
kinds. Clover hay, best quality, has 10.7 al- 
buminoids, 2.1 fat and 37.6 carbohydrates, 
while average English hay has but 5.4 of albu- 
minoids, 1. of fat and 41. of carbohydrates to 
the hundred pounds. 

There is another view to be taken when 
considering the value ot cotton seed meal as 
compared with other foods—its manurial val- 
ue. According to an analysis made by Dr. J. 
13. Lawes, cotton seed is very valuable used 
directly upon the soil as a fertilizer. He finds 
of nitrogen 6.50, potash 3.12 and phosphoric 
acid 7 pounds to the hundred weight. hese 
figures bring the value of cotton seed meal as 
a fertilizer well up to that of ‘he commercial 
fertilizers sold in our markets, and when we 
remembesthat, the r@her the food, the richer 
the mama made from it, it becomes evident 
that cotton seed meal must be a valuable in- 
gredient in our cattle food mixtures, both as 
a food and as a fertilizer. 

When one is feeding the very best quality 
of early cut English bay, well mixed with clo- 
ver, cotton seed meal may not practically be 
worth for feeding very much more than corn 
meal, but if the cheaper and coarser kinds of 
food, as over-ripe hay, swamp hay, either 
fresh or salt, and the straw of threshed grain 
are used largely, theory would indicate that 
its value would be much greater, while the 
practice of farmers, both here and in England, 
accords with the theory. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 


My land is mostly sandy or clay loam, al- 
though parts of every field are underdrained and 
a small proportion is heavy, compact soil. I 
have raised strawberries thirteen or fourteen 
years, putting the kinds that were said to re- 
quire it, such as Triomphe and Jucunda, upon 
my heaviest land, while others were set where 
most conyenient. During the most of the 
years I have marketed from about 300 to 700 
bushels per year. I have cultivated some in 
hills, but mostly in matted rows. The land 
has been fairly manured and the culture clean. 
Upon such soils, and with such culture 
| have tested some twenty-five kinds, select- 
ing from time to time, those which appeared 
the most promising. Some were unmitigated 
frauds, while others, although they did not 
succeed with me, might have done so where 
they originated, or in limited localities, while 
a few have done well on my land. 

Of the first class | may mention the Stew- 
art, which I sent all the way to Norfolk, Va., 
to obtain, on the statement of aman who 
said he had raised them, that they gave him 
all the net profit he received for his previous 
crop, that they were as firm and productive 
as the Wilson, and two weeks earlier. They 
were in fact soft, unproductive, and for eat 
ing, one would spit them out as quick as he 
would a pumpkin bug. Another, the Lady of 
the Lake, was soft, unproductive, and about as 
good flavored as a piece of green squash, while 
the Star of the West bore, not to exceed one 
berry to sixty plants. Russells’ Prolific and 
Agriculturist, both famous in their day, were 
not much better. It is true, the Agriculturist 
bore a few large berries, but the most of its crop 
was very small, and the whole aggregate was 
secant. The Triomphe de Gand and Jucunda 
were better. The l’riomphe was ashy bearer, 
of good sized,firm, fine flavored berries, while 
the Jucunda was no more productive, of 
poorer f*vor, but in size were more uniformly 
large to the close of the season, than any 
other kind I have yet known. Each of the 
two last named produced about one-fifth as 
many as the Wilson, with same treatment. 

The Jenny Lind produced a very good 
berry for eating, but the amount was small. 
It had one remarkable feature, all its fruit 
ripened in about one week’s time. I may 
pass over the Dr. Warder, for which he, the 
said Doctor, received a silver cup on its first 
exhibition, the Damask Beauty, the Early 
Hudson and many others, as being entirely 
worthless, although their praises have been 
loudly heralded by interested parties. It is 
strange that men will risk their reputation by 
recommending many of the kinds already spo- 
ken of. 

The Downer’s Prolific is better for general 
cultivation than any of the preceding. It 
is fairly productive, of medium quality, small 
size, and too soft for distant market. Cut- 
ter’s Seedling is much superior to the last, 
and for home use, considering its flavor, pro- 
ductiveness and hardiness of plant, is ex- 
ceeded by very few kinds. 

The Crescent Seedling does not come up to 
my expectations. It is rather small, soft, and 
not of good flavor. It has good qualities, 
such as vigor of plant and exemption from 
blight, productiveness, good color, and the 
whole berry colors at once. Those who raise 
Wilsons know the trouble there is in picking 
them early in the season, because the under 
side is green after the upper side turns red. 
Still, I don’t think the Crescent is destined to 
become a great market berry. The Wilson, 
aside from its tendency to blight, is quite its 
equal in quantity of fruit, superior in firmness, 
flavor and size, and inferior only in color, 
and in the early season, it does not color all 
over at once. Take it all in all, it is doubtful 
if we find anything for market to equal the 
Wilson, as it has been. But the habit of 
blighting seems to grow upon it. It is con- 
stantly liable to go back on us, as we say. 
We want something more reliable. After 
giving up our land two years to get one crop, 
it is trying to have it blast and our expecta- 
tions all vanish when we are just ready to 
gather our harvest. Not only is the Wilson 
becoming more uncertain from year to year, 
but our markets are demanding a better berry. 
No soft strawberry will answer, because it can 
not be shipped in good condition. 

The Charles Downing for near market, is 
doubtless one of the very best yet known. 
But suppose all in this vicinity should raise 
that kind, large, productive, good flavored, as 
it is, where could they be sold? They are 
rather late, and at the time of their ripening, 
the weather is usually hot and they will not 
stand up. They will melt. I sent some to 
Boston one hot day, and they sold higher than 
Wilsons, but the commission man told me he 
eerrtwenrte a party in the city, ag | being 
too far gone—too soft to send off. The Col. 
Cheeney came with a great flourish, but like 
many of its predecessors, was nearly worth- 
less. 

I have sufficiently tested and observed the 
kinds thus far mentioned, as to feel very con- 
fident about their value. I am now trying 
Monarch of the West, Capt. Jack, Duchesse, 
Cumberland Triumph, and Seth Boyden, but 
as I have not fruited them I can not speak un- 
derstandingly of their merits. I have but one 
other kind to speak of, and in several respects 
it is the most remarkable strawberry I have 
yet cultivated. It is a very vigorous grower, 
about like Charles Downing in size of be 
and growth of plant, ripens with the Wilson, 
in firmness for shipping it ranks next after 
Wilson and Triomphe; its eating qualities 
are decidedly the best I have ever tasted, and 
in appearance is rightly named ‘‘Turner’s 
Beauty.” It is the most beautiful +9 I 
ever saw. I have been testing it for four 
years, and in three of those years it produced 
fully as much as Wilson, side by side, with 
same treatment. It was originated in south- 
ern New Jersey, by a man by the name of 
Turner. Reading an account of his crop by 
a correspondent who visited several straw- 
berry farms in that section, I was so inter- 
ested in Mr. Turner’s berries that I obtained 
100 plants, and after fruiting them three 
years, was so confident of their great value 
that, last spring, I set more of them than of any 
other kind, oe. intend to set a larger area 
another season than last. One thing bas sur- 
prised me, I have seen them in no catalogue 
until last spring. Evidently the originator 
thought only of his fruit, as I have heard 
nothing of him since I obtained my plants. I 

itatingly pronounce it the nearest per- 
fect of any strawberry I have yet cultivated. 
Yet it has failings, one of them being it falls 
off in - ame Se pay oy the y+ saggy wa 
tho large till about picking. For 
way reason which I never fa ow ie it 
might have been frost one of the four years I 
fruited it; the yield tp pn Ris pen 
be interesting to of other kinds ve 
tried, as, like mts on pr ow mentioned, they 
were of little value. 

I value those I have tried as follows: 1st. 
Turner's Beauty ; 2d. Charles Downing; 3d. 
Wilson's ; 4th. 


Seedling . 
Dighton, Feb., 1880. A. W. Paun. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTU- 
RAL COLLEGE. 


Mr. Eprror:—As a friend of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, I wish to state, 
in a few words, what the college has done and 
is doing at the present time for the good of 
the farming community. Some of the facts 
of its history may not be fully known to the 
rere and a few words spoken in season may 
1elp to avert the fatal blow which now threat- 
ens its existence as a college of agriculture. 

During the past the college has had, in ma- 
ny respects, an unprecedented success. It 
has graduated one hundred and sixty young 
men, over one-third of whom are now farmers, 
or indirectly connected with farming. In ad- 
dition to these, nearly six hundred students 
have been connected with the institution, nine- 
ty per cent. of whom are now engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. So far as I have been 
informed, no college of the kind and in simi- 
lar circumstances, has done better, and in the 
majority of cases the showing has been far in- 
ferjor. hoth in quantity and quality. A lavge 
proportion of the students have come from 
without the State, even when the tvition has 
been lower in their own State colleges. This 
seems to indicate that the college is a supe- 
rior one. At the present time it is doing ex- 
cellent work, not only in its various depart- 
ments, but as an experimental station. It is 
out of debt, and has never really been in a 
more encouraging condition than now. ‘The 
main cause which has prejudiced many against 
it has been its occasional application to the 
Legislature for money. This almost every 
college has done at some time or other, in its 
childhood, and it is no more than can be ex- 
pected of a growing institution of small re- 
sources. 

The State of Massachusetts certainly ought 
to feel gratified to know that her agricultural 
college has been the model selected over all 
others in America, upon which the Japanese 
government have built their own. 

The evil consequences which are certain to 
follow the annexation of the college to one 
almost purely classical in its aim, are only too 
well illustrated in similar institutions in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, where the agri- 
cultural colleges have been joined to Dart- 
mouth and Yale. In the former case there 
have been less than torty students graduated, 
and in the latter none. 

Owing to the kindness of the last Legisla- 
ture, the co:lege stands on its legs again, and 
it don’t seem a great deal to ask that the col- 
lege be allowed to continue for a time longer, 
and given that chance which other colleges 
have had, of establishing itself on a firm and 
lasting basis, especially as it is now self-sup- 
porting, and has a bright future before it. If 
this course is pursued, instead of putting an 
end to the good work which it is doing and 
can do in the future, by making it an append- 
age of an institution whose aim and object is 
totally different, the college may yet prove 
herself even more worthy of the name of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. _¥F. T. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUGAR BEET. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer of Jan. 24, 
is an editorial, giving both sides of the sugar 
beet question. While the subject is being ag- 
itated with a view of organizing beet sugar 
manufacturing companies in certain localities, 
it will be well for the farmer not to take too 
wild a view of the profits in growing the beets. 
I think we can safely assert that, if the profits 
have been equally divided between the manu- 
facturer and the grower, at Portland, the 
experiment is afailure. I have grown a great 
many tons of beets yearly, for the past twen- 
ty years, and I think I know that those varie- 
ties of sugar beets that have a sufficient per 
cent. of sugar to warrant their use for that pur- 
pose cannot be raised for $5 or $6 per ton, 
without a loss to the grower. The report 
from Maine is an average crop of 94 tons per 
acre, as delivered at the Portland factory. I 
will venture the statement that the crop cost, 
on an average, over $60 per acre, without 
counting the use of land anything. Farmers 
may think that 94 tons per acre is a small 
yield, but remember that, after years of expe- 
rience and thorough tillage, the average crop 
in Germany is but eleven tons per acre. Mr. 
C. H. Hayes’ crop, as given in the Farmer, 
was fifteen tons per acre, costing $68.40. I 
think a fair estimate of the cost of his crop 
could run*it up to $80. It will be nearer 
right to give two-thirds the cost of manure to 
the first crop, and I cannot get labor in the 
summer season for seventy-five cents per day, 
including board. 

The statement that beets for stock feeding 
can be raised for $3 per ton, while those for 
sugar cannot be raised for $7, may seem 
strange ; nevertheless it is true. Those vari- 
eties of beets raised for the production of su- 
gar grow mostly in the ground, and to get a 
large per cent. of sugar, must be grown amall, 
from § lb. to 14 lbs.._ If by giving each plant 
more space, they grow to three or four pounds 
weight, the per cent. of sugar is much reduc- 
ed. To grow a fair crop there must be a 
large number of plants per acre—say the rows 
18 inches apart; plants 12 inches in the row, 
giving each plant 14 square feet, or 29,000 
plants per acre. If there are no missing 
plants, and the average is one pound per beet, 
the yield would be 144 tons—a large yield. 
The use of land and cost of manuring and 
fitting the same, up to the time of sowing, I 
count the same for each crop. 

When growing the large varieties of sugar 
beets for stock feeding, | have the rows 24 
feet apart; plants 18 inches in the row, giving 
each plant about four square feet, or 11,600 
plants per acre. An average crop would be 
six pounds beet—making about 35 tons 
per acre. I have raised beets at the above 
distances apart that averaged, on the whole 
field, nine pounds and three ounces; quite a 
common crop is forty tons to the acre. 

Look at the cost in labor of the two crops. 
Take one acre, 8 rods by 20, rows running the 
longest way; in the one case there will be 87 
rows, or 1740 rods to cultivate, hoe and weed, 
and 29,000 plants to thin out and weed; in 
the other crop but 52 rows, or 1040 rods to 
till, and 11,600 plants to thin out. I think 
the cost, in labor, except in handling the crop 
in harvesting, will not be more to grow two 
acres of the large beets than one acre of the 
small ones. 

In counting the cost of growing beets for 
the production of sugar, I have not considered 
the value of the pulp for feeding, as I have no 
means of knowing what that is. If it has to 
be fed at the time of manufacturing, it will be 
of less value than if it could be kept to be fed 
through the winter and spring. 

The organizing of manufacturing companies, 
employing more or less help, thus increasing 
the consuming population, will be an advan- 
tage to any community, provided the farmers 
get a paying compensation for the raw mate- 
rial used at the factory. 

I would say to farmers about the beet sugar 
business, don’t get excited, look candidly at 
both sides of the question. Remember that 
it requires good land, well prepared, with 
good tillage, to grow beetse—such land and 
culture as would produce a number one crop 
of corn or potatoes, and the labor expense 
will be much less for the latter crop. It is 
my opinion that unless a better price is paid 
at the factory than was paid last season at 
Portland, the production of beet sugar will 
prove a failure, for [ am confident that the 
crop cannot be raised for those prices. 

Henry Lane. 

Cornwall, Vt., Feb., 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WHAT ONE FARMER HAS DONE. 


Statements are frequently made in the pa- 
pers about what has been accomplished by 
men in the way of a training of the mind, of 
acquiring scientific or other information, or 
accomplishing much in the way of studies or 
intellectual pursuits, all in the face of and 
pS we many outward discouragements. Some 
of these are quite remarkable, showing much 
patient study and research, and a determina- 
tion to reach results of positive value to the 

eral good. Sometimes we are inclined to 
ink these instances occur ‘‘away off” some- 
where, where the conditions are more favora- 
ble for their performance than those that sur- 
round us, or that they have something of the 
mythical character to them and are hardly to 
be credited. With many, the idea that a far- 
mer may know anything or accomplish any- 
thing out of the line of growing potatoes or 
feeding Pige is preposterous; but notwith- 
standi is, many farmers, even in Maine, 
are scholars, many have good libraries 
and are great readers, and many accomplish 
ing creditable in the way of original 
studies and investigations. I myself am ac- 
quainted with a who has a collection 
some five 


of hundred volumes, who s his 
winters in i ah ead vee 





good editorial writer for the local paper. I 
know another who is one of the best scientific 
botanists in the State; and another, who 
knows more of mineralogy than any man | 
ever talked with. There are only a few in- 
stances of farmers who, while being good far- 
mers, are also hard students, not only of books 
but of nature. j 

Recently, however, an instance of what one 
young farmer has accomplished, has come to 
my knowledge, which is so creditable that | 
am tempted to send you an account of it for 
the encouragement of others. Mr. Ira E 
Getchell, who has a splendid farm near North 
Vassalboro’, in this State, is one of our most 
intelligent and progressive farmers, and has 
given some attention, during intervals of leis- 
ure upon the farm, to the subject of land sur- 
veying. Becoming interested in the subject 
of the variation of the magnetic needle, a sub- 
ject which has been the occasion of much in 
vestigation and speculation among scientists, 
Mr. Getchell began to study it and make in- 
vestigations upon it in works relating to the 
subject. To be sure he has had an unusually 
favorable opportunity for carrying on these 
agpeverches, Mving tm (ie ear vicinily of Colby 
University and having the use of its library ; 
but it must be said that he has made good use 
of his privilege. Much of his spare time the 
present winter has been occupied with this in- 
vestigation, the results of which are embodied 
in a little pamphlet which his ten-year-old son 
has set up himself, and printed on an ‘‘ama- 
teur” printing press. Such a way of spend- 
ing the winter evenings on a New England 
farm is so creditable and rational that I am 
anxious to have others know it, that some at 
least may profit by the example. This pam- 
phlet of Mr. Getchell’s embraces tables, care- 
fully compiled by him from all available 
sources, for which due credit is invariably 
given, showing the magnetic variation in 
Maine from 1609 to 1880—a period of two 
hundred and seventy-one years. There are 
in all, the results of one bundred and thirteeh 
observations, made at fifty-seven different lo- 
calities—the mere compilation of which from 
coast survey reports, original field books of 
surveyors and other sources, has been no 
inconsiderable labor. Beside these, the pam- 
phlet comprises notes on the variations of the 
compass, and on the secular, annual and the 
diurnal change, which embody much useful, 
and in some cases origine! information. It is 
creditable as embracing Mr. Getchell’s studies 
upon this interesting matter (which he hopes 
to make the basis of alarger work,) and in- 
teresting asa piece of amateur printing. I do 
not know what Mr. Getchell asks for his little 
pampblet ; I do not know that he has any cop- 
ies for sale; but I do know he is deeply inter 
ested in the subject, and will be glad to cor- 
respond with those who have a similar interest 
in it, or who can give him additional informa 
tion. 

But my chief object in calling attention to 
this little work is to commend the spirit which 
has produced it, as one worthy of imitation 
and capable of yielding good results when put 
in operation by other young farmers, even if 
exercised on different subjects. Oo. Tf. 

Kennebec Co., Me. 


Selections. 





MECHANICAL SKILL AND FARM- 
ING. 


Comparatively few farmers have either me- 
chanical knowledge or skill. They can not 
make the simplest implements they are re- 
quired to use. They can not repair any of 
the machines they operate in their fields 
Their houses and outbuildings are often in 
very bad condition because they are unable to 
use the tools used by a carpenter, and the 
employment of a skilled mechanic is attended 
with too much trouble and expense. ‘Their 
wagons and carriages are rarely in a thorough 
state of repair. Something is ordinarily the 
matter with their harnesses. Their grindstone 
does not runtrue. ‘Their pumps leak. ‘The 
handles of their axes, spades, shovels, and 
hoes are all in bad condition. 

A large proportion of the expense of run- 
ning a farm is caused by the erection and re- 
pairs of fences. A man without mechanical 
skill can not make a new fence or properly 
repair an old one. He will ruin the boards he 
attempts to cut, and break the nails he under- 
takes to drive. He can not makeagate. He 
can not even hang one so that it will swing 
properly after it is made. As a consequence, 
there are bars instead of gates on his farm. 
Asa further consequence, the fences afford 
poor protection to crops, while they disfigure 
the premises they ought, by right, to orna- 
ment. A farmer mechanical 
skill ordinarily has fences that are ornate in 
appearance as well as those that turn stock ot 
all kinds. They are also furnished with gates 
that do not sag. 

A farmer without mechanical skill can nei- 
ther graft trees nor prune them. The trees 
in his orchard, the shrubbery in his lawns, 
and the vines in his vineyard always present 
an unseemly appearance. He has no walks 
about his ground, because he does not know 
how to construct them. ‘There is no scraper 
on his doorstep. His hay-rack is always out 
of order and the like is true of his field roller, 
corn-marker, and cultivator. He can use few 
of his machines to the best advantage, while 
all of them soon wear out under his manage- 
ment. The use of machines and all kinds of 
improved farming implements calls for me- 
chanical skill. Without it their full value is 
never realized, while their speedy destruction 
is insured. Farm machinery is expensive and 
every effort should be made to make it last as 
long as possible. 

A very large proportion of farming opera- 
tions are purely mechanical. Mechanical 
skill is necessary to construct a good stack of 
hay or grain, or to properly build a load ot 
hay. A lack of mechanical skill causes shocks 
of corn to blow over. Mechanical skill is ne- 
cessary to lay out land in ploughing, and to so 
gauge the furrows that the land will come out 
even. The appearance of many cultivated 
fields shows an absence of mechanical skill on 
the part of the persons who manage them. 
‘The sides are not even; at the end where the 
team turns in ploughing there is often a vari- 
ation of arod or more from a true line; the 
furrows are crooked in all parts of the field; 
the rows of corn or potatoes are not straight, 
and as a consequence many of the hills are in- 
jared by being worked with a cultivator. 

Mechanics who turn farmers find the know}- 
edge they have acquired in the practice of 
other arts of great value tothem. They have 
become precise from long practice. They put 
& proper estimate on the value of straight lines 
in ploughing and planting. They have a 
proper regard for the appearance of things. 
A critical observer states that the gardens of 
village mechanics are much better laid out and 
carefully tended than those of farmers. The 


possessed of 


former use a measure for locating the rows of 


vegetables, and employ a line for a guide in 
setting out plants. The latter do these things 
“by guess,” and in consequence leave much 
land to grow up in grass and weeds. The use 
of the square, rule, and compass in the shop 
leads to accuracy in operations in the field 
and garden, and accuracy leads to economy in 
the use of land. 

A work shop is a most valuable auxiliary to 
the farm and garden. Its tendency is to make 
one careful and precise in the use of tools of 
every description. It is a good school room 
for boys. It helps develop mechanical inge- 
nuity, which is as valuable to a farmer as to a 
machinist. The more boys handle shop tools, 
the more dextrous they will be with farming 
tools. With a good work shop, profitable em- 
ployment may be found during a large pro- 
portion of winter, and during rainy days at 
other seasons of the year. To keep a farm 
with its numerous buildings, fences, and tools 
in repair, requires mechanical skill, which 
farmers may acquire if they will set them- 
selves and their sons about it.—Chic. Times. 





CULTIVATING WITHOUT PLOUGH- 
ING. 


Ploughing land, writes W. J. Fowler in the 
Rurai New Yorker, has always seemed to me 
an expensive and wasteful way of preparing 
it for seeding. All that the plough aims to do 
is to reverse the soil. If in addition it pul- 
verizes the newly turned surface, the benefit is 
incidental and accomplished only by dispro- 
portionate labor. The Londoner said he 
never liked farming—the land was invariably 

side up, and had to be turned over be- 
fore anything could be done. With sod land 
intended for sowing or planting, this reversal 
of the soil is necessary. But fully two-thirds 
of the hing done in this country is of 
stubble, or after hoed crops, and for these, 
turning the surface soil to the bottom of a 
deep furrow is more often a detriment than a 
benefit. lish farmers rec using a —_ ats 
cutting up the stubble and pulverizing the soi 
to the depth of five, six aa inches, but 
without turning it over. This does not cost 


as much labor as ploughing ; more surface can 
be prepared per day in as good or better con- 
dition, and from what I have heard of this 
process, I judge it is a success. 

It seems to me that this surface-working 
stubble ground for wheat in the fall ought to 
succeed. When we plough, good farmers 
drag and roll the surface so as to make it hard 
and pack the under soil as thoroughly as be- 
fore ploughing. If the soil is properly en- 
riched, it makes little difference to wheat how 
hard itis. Generally the harder the sub-soil, 
with only two or three inches at the surface 
moist and permeable, the safer the plant will 
be from winter-killing and the better the crop. 
The stubble of oats and barley is in the way 
of successful shallow culture. The plough, 
which will turn the stubble well under the fur- 
row, seems to be indispensable. Yet the 
stubble itself is of little or no advantage to the 
wheat plant. If the field could be turned 
over before ploughing, and then cultivated to 
the depth of three or four inches, it would be 
the best seed-bed possible. The ashes of the 
stubble mixed with the surface soil, would be 
worth mare ac manure than the stubble itself, 
decaying as slowly a» it is apt to do. 

Our severe northern winters pulverize the 
surface soil to the depth of three or four 
inches, and especially after hoed crops there 
will be on the surface a fine vegetable mold 
which makes the best possible seed-bed for 
oats or barley. If the preceding crop has 
been kept clean of weeds, as it should be, it 
will be a great mistake to plough it. Drag- 
ging or cultivating the surface lightly, so as 
to level down ridges, is all that is required. 
If corn stubs or old potato vines are in the 
way, they should be gathered in heaps and 
burned. By this method a large amount of 
land may be prepared for seeding with little 
labor and in much better time than if done by 
the plough, followed by the cultivator or bar- 
row. For most kinds of spring grain it seems 
to be well settled that shallow ploughing is 
usually better than deep. On well cared for, 
clean, and mellow potato stubble, the after 
grain crop will be better if the plough is dis- 
pensed with altogether. The exceptions to 
this are where the soil is foul with thistles and 
other weeds which need to be checked by 
spring ploughing, so as to give the grain an 
even start and a better chance to keep down 
the weeds. 


HINTS ON FRUIT GROWING, 


f you want large crops of the finest straw- 
berries, plough or spade the ground deep. 
Keep them well worked with cultivator or hoe 
and mulch heavily with straw, hay, leaves or 
pine needles through the winter and through 
fruiting season over the entire surface. Don't 
leave an old strawberry bed that is one mass 
of matted plants, to bear fruit, but as early in 
the spring as possible spade under strips of 
plants fifteen inches wide and leave strips to 
fruit, nine to twelveinches wide. Work these 
out nicely with a fork potato digger and scat- 
ter over the ground and among the plants well 
rotted compost You will get double the cro 
of fruit off these rows than you would if lett 
in a matted bed, much finer fruit. 
If you want to secure a good crop of raspber- 
ries or blackberries from a few plants in your 
garden in time of drought, sink close to the 
root, fruit or oyster cans, with a very small 
hole in the bottom, and fill with water occa- 
sionally. Ifthe hole is small, a can filled will 
last a day or two The done 
with a few strawberries, and iners 
size of fruit ially af 
water is used. If you have cherry trees that 
do not bear fruit, but have plenty of blossoms, 
try root pruning in early spring, or tap the 
tree as maple trees are tapped. If have 
strawberries that have plenty of blossoms and 
little or no fruit, you may know they are a 
pistillate sort and require a fertilizer planted 
among them like the Wilson, Triomphe de 
Gand or Jucunda. If rose bugs trouble your 
roses or grapes put a spoonful of white helle- 
bore in a pail of water and sprinkle it over the 
bushes or vines. To Lave roses bloom well, 
keep old wood cut back, cover bushes in win- 
ter with straw, corn stalks or coarse manure 
and work into soil around them plenty of iron 
filings, or break up old pieces of cast iron as 
fine as possible and put in ground next to 
roots. To havea good crop ot grapes and 
protect well through the winter, simply lay 
vine on the ground in the fall, but not cover 
with earth as some do.—F'ruit Recorder. 
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DWARF PEARS. 





‘The most expensive blunder of all is in con- 
nection with dwarf pears. There never was 
a greater swindle practiced on the American 
public than the doctrine, so widespread, that 
dwarf pears were not only equal but far su- 
perior to standards for orchard planting. 
When Pear Culture for Profit was published, 
the author was severely censured for promul- 
gating the audacious doctrine that with a 
single exception, dwarf pears In the orchard 
were a failure. This position has been more 
than justified by recent experience, and now 
there is no exception made, for the Duchess 
d’Angouleme will grow faster and bear more, 
fruit on standards than on 
dwarfs. ‘There are good reasons why nursery- 
men continue to propagate But 
there is no sound reason why those who are 
in the business should now 
fall into the error. The argument that one 
will get fruit in two or three years from the 
time of planting dwarfs, does well enough for 
garden culture, but in the orchard it is a se- 
rious mistake to allow young trees to bear 
fruit before the roots are established and the 
tops have attained size. The other point usu- 
ally urged in favor of dwarfs, that they should 
be planted deep enough so that they will 
strike root from the pear stock, and eventu- 
ally become standards, is to my mind the best 
reason why it is far better to begin with 
standarde and run no risk. One good stand- 
ard pear tree, properly trained and fed, is 
worth a dozen dwarfs as an investment. The 
late Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgenoth, Eng- 
land, who might be called the father of dwarf 
pears, had an orchard of these on his place. 
Any one, who wants to satisfy himself what 
such an orchard is worth, should visit this 
noted place, and I am sure the testimony 
gathered in this way will be conclusive, that 
the best policy is to let dwarf pears alone.— 
P. T. Quinn, in Land and Home. 
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THINK ABOUT THE GARDEN NOW, 


How often have we suggested to those 
having sufficient ground for a garden, and es- 
pecially farmers, to pay increased attention to 
this important appendage of family comfort. 
Farmers, as a rule, are entirely too careless 
about their gardens, their whole minds being 
ylaced upon their field crops, stock, etc. 

‘he women would in most cases be competent 
and gladly willing to take charge of a large 
portion of the labor necessary to the proper 
cultivation of the garden, if the men would 
prepare the ground to their hands. Indeed, 
it is a fact that those who pursue the cultiva- 
tion of the soil as their business, rarely enjoy 
garden products in perfection, just because 
they appear to insist u»on the error that they 
don’t pay. Now isthe time to think about 
how the garden can be enlarged and the num- 
ber and quantity of the crops increased. ‘The 
stuff can also be got ready for the additional 
fence, and the fence itself erected as soon as 
the weather will permit. The little hot-beds 
in which to raise your tomato, cabbage plants 
and egg plants, should now be repaired and 
got ready for sowing the seed as soon as the 
time arrives, and that will be from the 20th 
to the end of this month. One thing must be 
remembered that there should be no sparing 
of the underlying stratum of horse manure in 
preparing the beds.— Germantown Telegraph. 








To Cure Foor-Rort 1x Sueer.—The 
preparation of the foot is just as essential as 
the remedy, for if every part of the disease is 
not laid bare the remedy will not effect a cure. 
A solution of blue vitriol as strong as can be 
made and as hot as you can bear your hand 
in, even for a moment, having the liquid three 
or four inches deep, or deep enough to cover 
all the affected parts; then hold the diseased 
foot in this liquid ten minutes, or long ooenee 
to penetrate to all the diseased parts; put 
sheep on a dry barn floor for twenty hours to 
give it a chance to take effect. In every case 
where I have tried it, it has effected a cure, 
and I have never given a sheep medicine in- 
ternally for foot-root. This remedy I call a 
dead shot when the foot is thoroughly pre- 

ared, but a more expeditious way, and w 
you don’t hardly hope to exterminate the dis- 
ease but keep it in subjection, is this: After 

reparing the feet as for the vitriol cure, take 
lar of antimony, pour oil of vitriol into it 
slowly -until the heating and boiling process 
ceases, and apply witha swab. This remed 
works quicker, is stronger than the vitri 
and is just as safe, but its mode of applica- 





tion rencers it less sure.— Ohio Farmer, 
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A NEW VOLUME! 


——THE——_ 
NEW VOLUME 


——OF THE— 


New England Farmer 


ommence on Saturday, January 3, 1880. The 
hers will make renewed efforts to maintain and 
rease its value and attractiveness to its subscribers. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT will be in charge 
Mr. A. W. CHEEVER, whose writings have been so 
ible to our readers for some years past, and who 
vledged as authority upon many questions of 
specially in all matters relating to the 
Able contributors will aid to make up 
agricultural investigation and 
will be freely 
upon for whatever of importance or interest 


nomy, ¢€ 
uterest, 
ible record of 
, while our contemporaries 
AW 
iy present. 
news department will be kept well up to the 
that our readers may be well posted on all ques- 
cal or general interest—especially those 
In 
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Address all communications to 


DARLING & KEITH, 


36 ierchants Row. Boston, Mass. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
lowing gentlemen, duly authorized Agenty 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvases for sub- 
and collections in the following Counties in 
igiand 
» YorK Co., ME. 
WORCESTER, MASs. 

- ORANGE, VT. 
» CHITTENDEN, VT. 
AROOSTOOK, ME. 


AN ROBBINS, 
1EEVER,. 
W. WINGATE, 
requested to forward their subscrip 
Agent to call. The date 
always show how far they have 
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t waiting for the / 
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Farmers’ Directory, 
: appear in this 
st reliable in the 


PRODUCE. 


BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COM MISSION SERCHANTS 
Py vo na srg ECCS, BEANS; 
k 3 Produce—Poultry in its Season, 
‘U No. Market & 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 


CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, ECCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 


Nos. 70 & SI Faneuil Mall Market, 
LboesTroNn. 


a. Cc. 


P. F. STURGES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
17 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 
One Thousand Tons 

COTTON SEED MEAL, 
For sale in ton and car lots. 

SOPE R & CO., 2 India St., +» Bostot 


yn, 


J. E. 


Mass. 


COTTON SEED MEAL, | 
Linseed Oil Meal, Mill Feed, Barley, Buck- 
wheat, etc. 
BE C NASON & CO., 
Nos. 110 and 112 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HARNESSES. 
J. J. KE NNE DY. 
208% Devonshire St. Franklin. 
LICHT AND HEAVY ‘HARNE =SS, 
¥ ” Bebe re well known “Con 
c . i & Co. Horse and Car 
riage Furnish s K iring. Work first-class. 
Stock c omplete. P ‘vices Low. 


cor 


yr Roud m use \ 


& WALKER, 


IN 


IS bEURGII 

DEALERS 

Carriages, Harness, Saddies, &c. 
8, 10 and 12 East Stre et, Boston. 

Auction sale f Morses, Onevs iages, &c., every Sat- 


INSURANCE, 
Fire ‘Insurance Co. 
ASH FUND, $5 
tid on every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 
30 per cent. on & years, and 20 per ce nt 
than ilities, £200,000 , Surplus, 
mpany pays for damage by 
wk Sire are visible. 
ISKAEL LW. MUNROE, 
A. HOWLAND, f 


Quincy Mutual 


APRIL 1, 1879, ¢ 


7,000. 


ls p 


This C 


here no m 80 
Pres’t 
ly16 


me y. 


OILS, &e. 
GOULD & CO., 
OLLS, VARNISITES, 
Kalsomine, Brushes, Colers, &c., 
69 & 71 Union Street, Boston. 
attention of Dealers, Painters, and Con- 
t juantity, and lowest prices. 


PAINTS, 


PAINTS, 


it f 
juality, full 





General JHutelligence. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 

hn Cox, the old Pennsylvania abolitionist, 
golden wedding was celebrated in verse 
hittier and Bayard Taylor, has just died 
at the age of ninety-four, at Longwood, near 
Kennett Square. His house in the times be- 
fore the war is said to have sheltered as many 

us twenty escaping slaves in a single night. 
Joseph E. Temple, a retired Philadelphia 
erchant, has made a donation of $60,000 to 
e Pennsylvania Academy Fine Arts, on 
ition that the galleries be free to the pub- 
every exhibition week 


of 


n certain days of 
and that part of the income be devoted to en- 
ouraging art, by giving prizes and buying 
works of American artists. 

The answer of the French government to 
he application of Lieut. Robert K. Evans, 
I'welfth Infantry, to be permitted to enter the 
Polytechnique at Paris, was received last week 
lenying the application, on the ground that 
the decree founding the Academy and subse- 
juent laws, preclude the admission of foreign- 
rs, unless they declare their intention to be- 
»me French citizens. 
Wil 


ver 


the oldest citizen of 
Thursday, the 


liam P. Wingate, 

N. H., died 
5th nit. He was nearly ninety-two years ot 
being born on the ancient homestead 
where he died, July 7, 1789. The Wingate 
homestead has been uninterruptedly in the 
same family, and never out of the name, for 
Some 


D there on 


age, 


nearly two hundred and twenty years. 
was the property of the 
emigrant ancestor 1658, the home 
place is clearly traced to 1662 as the actual 


of the land, indeed, 
in and 
homestead. 

Onthe 1st of March, 1859, Capt. J. H. 
Gillis of the United States navy, then a lieu- 
tenant, by gallant exertions, at the risk of his 
own life, saved the lives of three sailors from 
the sinking ship Filomena, of the Argentine 
On the 1st of March, 1880, after 
21 years, a resolution tendering 


Republic. 
a lapse of 
Capt. Gillis, now commanding the Franklin, 
the tardy thanks of Congress for meritorious 
services, was introduced by Mr. Willitts of 


Michigan. 





Maine News.—Hop Bitters, which are adver- 
tised in our columns, are a sure cure for agnue, 
billousnese and kidney complaints. Those who 
use them say they cannot be too highly recom- 

nded. Those afflicted should give them a fair 
trial, and will become thereby enthusiastic in the 

tise of their curative qualities.—Portland Ad. 


The World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

An inquiry into the cause of the disaster to the 
lay Bridge is proceeding at Dundee before the 
Board of Trade, in the course of which several 
painters who painted the bridge last summer testi- 
fled that they saw numerous bolt holes empty; 
that they found bolts in holes where there should 
have been rivets, and found rivets without heads, 
and bars loosened and nuts unscrewed; that one 
of the supporting columns of the high girders, 
which was cracked from top to bottom, was held 
together with four hoop bands; that sometimes 
the oscillation of the bridge was 80 great that they 
feared it would fall. Some moulders who had 
been employed by the contractors who built the 
bridge, testified that the quality of the iron used 
for the castings was very inferior, that the columns 
were frequently defective, of unequal thickness, 
cracked and scabbed, and that cracks and holes 
were filled with putty or cement and painted over. 

The distress in Ireland continues, Galway being 
now in a worse condition than any other county, 
having over 90,000 utterly destitute. Contribu- 
tions to the relief funds have been generous 
Jarge. The Mansion House fund now amounts to 
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£78, (00 and the Duchess of Marlboro fand to £68,- 

000, The New York Herald fund amounts to 
$258,000 and the committee for its distribution 
have begun operations, making personal visits to 
those parts of the country which appear to be most 
in need of assistance. 

The anti-rent troubles appear to be gatherin 
Strength again. A large meeting of the disaffected 
new Portadown, county Armagh, was attacked by 
3000 Orangemen, armed with bludgeons, who 
stormed the platform and dispersed t e meeting. 
The tenant-righters were outnumbered, and 20 
were seriously injured. 

A leading grain circular in Liverpool says: The 
wheat trade, though less buoyant + been gener- 
ally steady. At the provincial markets wheat was 
~ id for a shilling to two shillings per quarter ad- 

vance, which somewhat checked business. Car- 
goes off the coast were firmly held, but the demand 
was less active. The wool market is firm, and 
prices are advancing. 


Germany. 

Baron Radowitz wili replace Hohenlohe as Ger- 
man Embassador to Paris. Bismarck is prosecut- 
ing a series of reforms rendering very advantage- 
ous the presence of a tried cotleague without per- 
sonal ambition and guided solely by a sense of 
duty. Thanks to Hohenlohe the intention of Bis- 
marck to make an attack on France, either by cir- 
cular, note or by speech in the Reichstag has been 
abandoned. Hohenlohe will start from Berlin be- 
fore the discussion of the military bili, which he 
has pitched in a lower key. The upshot of all this 
is that the desire is to avoid making Hohenlohe’s 
recall too demonstrative a step and _uselessly 
alarming European pacific opinion. Unfortunate- 
ly whatever, may be done, the disquieting charac- 
ter of the reeail will not be removed and rela- 
tions between Franc and Germany will infallibly 
be affected thereby. 

The German Government is about to revive the 
scheme for cutting a canal, navigable for war ves- 
, between the Baltic Seaand the German Ocean. 
The scheme is warmly supported in military cir- 
cles. 

The Government is about to resume the coinage 
of silver money to a limited extent, increasing the 
amount of silver currency to 12 marks per head of 
population, instead of 10 marks as now. 


sels 


Russia. 

Great alarm is felt at St. Petersburg. A Com- 
mission of Supreme Control has been appointed 
by the Czar, and General Melikoff has been placed 
at the head of it, all local authorities, Governors 
general, etc., being placed under his jurisdiction, 
and subject to his orders. He has issued a procla- 
mation asking the co-operation of all honest men, 
in restoring order, and protecting Social order. 
General Melikoff’s appointment has in some de- 
gree restored confidence. His views generally are 
known to be liberal. All classes feel that the 
measures taken are necessary and wise,and that 
Melikoff is the man most fitted for the place. No 
well-informed person believes in any widespread 
conspiracy among dignitaries, court officials or the 
military. 

It is reported that the Czar has rented the Castle 
of Stamatz, in the Austyjan Tyrol, for a period of 
three months, and has already begun to make 
preparations for a residence there. 

It is said that Vera Sassulitch has been discov- 
ered and arrested in St. Petersburg, but the Swiss 
Journals declare that she is still in Zurich. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Czar’s acces- 
sion to the throne was celebrated at St. Petersburg 
on Tuesday. Congratulations were received from 
several European courts. The Czar appeared on 
the balcony of the palace, where he remained 
twenty minutes, saluting the multitude, amid great 
enthusiasm. Decrees were published granting 
pardons to prisoners, remitting arrears of taxes 
owing by the rural population and awarding or- 
ders of distinction. 


General Items. 

The French Cable Company announces its rates 
at fifty cents per word for a me ssage to New York, 
i reduction of 33 percent. This indicates the fail- 
ure of negotiations between the Anglo-American 
Company and the new company for an identical 
tariffand working agreement. 

The work of piercing Mount St. Gotthard was 
satisfactorily completed at nine o’clock Sunday 
morning amid great rejoicing. 

A dispatch from Copenhagen dated Friday night 
says: A fire is raging here that threatens the de- 
struction of an entire quarter. The fire brigade 
appear unable to cope with it. Fears are enter- 
tained for the British Embassy. The King and 
Crown Prince of Denmark are on the scene. 

The town of Urfa, in Asiatic Turkey, situated on 
the supposed site of the Scriptural city of ‘Ur of 
the Chaldees,” has been nearly destroyed by fire. 

An aide-de-camp to the Sultan has been taken 
into custody for complicity with a Greek, who was 
arrested for having an infernal machine in his pos- 
session. The affair seems to have been a conspira- 
cy against the Sultan’s life. 

three thousand armed Mussulmans are resisting 
the Governments in Kirdjaly District, and Aleko 
Pasha, Governor General of Roumelia, and Raouf 
Pasha, Governor of Adrianople, are conferring for 
joint repressive action. 

he Chilian Consul at Panama 
British Consuls at Panama and Aspinwall have 
stated that England will intervene in the Chilian- 
Peruvian war, they having assured him that they- 
have made no such assertion. 

The idea ofa Persian Expedition to Afghanis 
tan, and eventually to Herat, has been abandoned 
on account of the political difficulties likely to re- 
sult therefrom. The construction of Russia’s tele- 
graph line from Tchikislar to Chat has been com- 
menced. 


Business Notices. 


One of our prominent business men said to us the 
other day, * ‘In the spring my wife got all run down 
and could not eat anything; passing your store I -aw 
a pile of Hye 0d? s Sar-aparilla in the window, avd I got 
Afte é she had been taking it a week she had 
appetite, and it did her everythf.g. She 

bor es, and it was the best thre: dollars I 
“De ur reader will you try a bottle and 
4t10 
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Hlarriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


Rev. Henry 
Louise L., 


M. King, Mi* 
daughter of 


In this city, Feb. 25, by 
Hewes Hunneman to Miss 
Mr. Chester Carrauth. 

Feb. by Rev. J 
Mi-s Josephine Bussell. 

In Charlestown, Feb 
Thomas E. Collins to Miss Susie 

In Amherst, Feb. 26, by Rev 
W. Stearns to Emily W., daughter of President 
5S. Clark. 

In Brewster, Feb. 15, by 
Bassett to Mary J — comb. 

In Ct ielsea, Feb. 26, by Rev. A J. Titsworth, Fred. 
R. Johnson of Mal fon n, to Gertrude E. Morrison. 

In Cambridgeport, Feb. 26, by Rev. J. 8. Hoyt, Wm. 
F. Hurter to Miss Mary E. Cole. 

In Clinton, Feb. 17, by Rev. C. M. Bowers, Elias L. 
Wheeler to Sarah A. Suwye r both of Berlin. 

In Gloucester Feb. ll, by Rev. B. G. Russell, 
Lewis to Lizzle J. Tutt 

In Lancaster, Fe b. 17, by ‘Rey. Wm. 
Jr., Rev. A. N. Ward of Falmouth, Me., 
Shaw of Portland 

In Lawrence, Feb 
Whittle to W. Jane 


25, W. Hill, J. Henry Grout, Jr., to 
24, by Rev. H. F. Barnes, Mr. 
A. Macolief. 

F. F. Emerson, Frank 

Wim. 

w. 


Rey. H. Fish, Miller 


Wm. 
, DeLoss Love, 
to Ella M. 


24, by Rev. J. Sheppard, John 
Rogers of this city. 

In Waltham, Feb, 24, by Rev. G. W. Mansfield, Geo. 
H. Bacon to Eliza K. Thompson. 

In West Boylston, eb. 12, by Rev. Wm. W. Parker, 
Joel Walker to Mrs, Sarah A. Seaver both of Oakdale. 

In West Dennis, Feb. 12, by Rev. 8S. M. Beal, A. F. 


Chase to Flien A. Weet. 

In Felchville, Vt., Feb. 2), by Rev. J. S. Small, 
Frank H. Hoisington and Isabel M, Brown, both of 
Weathersfield. 

At Livermore Falls, Me., Feb. 21, by R. C. Boothby, 
Esq., Mr. Milton N. Lambert to Miss Rose E. Voter, 
both of Farmington. 

In Fall River, Feb. 26, by Rev. A. K. P. Small, 
Frank W. Prescott to Elizabeth A, Winward, both of 
this city. 

In Kumford, Me., by Rev. Francis Governor, Mr, 
Geo. A. Bunton of this city, to Miss Mary E. Elliott. 





DIED. 


In this city, Feb. 23, Lydia Woolson, 72 yrs. 

Feb. 24, Elizabeth T. Nichols, 76 yrs 3 mos. 

Feb. 26, Richard Ridlon, 65 yrs. 

ny 27, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Be nj. Foxwell, 68 yrs 
7 mo 

At ‘Bestee Highland, Feb. 24, Miss Jennie Nourse, 
40 yrs 9 mos. 

In Brighton, 
Learnard, 63 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Feb. 24, Mrs. Abigail Tucker, 79 yrs 
9 mos, 

In Dorchester, Feb. 

In East Cambridge, Feb. 
yrs 6 mos. 

In Cambridgeport, Feb. 27, 
yrs 10 mos. 

At Walnut Hill, Feb. 21, 
Zwisler, 39 yrs 4 mos. 

In Roxbury, Feb. 29, Mrs. Tabitha Crosby, 83 yrs 5 
mos. 

In Cambridge, March 1, Mrs. Clarissa Chamberlain, 
78 yrs 6 mus. 
In East Somerville, Feb. 29, Samuel Poor, 62 yrs. 

In Malden, March 1, Mrs. Sarah M., wife of L. M. 
Barker, M. D., and daughter of the late Wm. M. Rich- 
ard-on, chief justice of New Hampshire. Feb. 29, 
Nathaniel Snow, 54 yrs 4 mos. 

In Winchester, Feb. 28, Solomon L. Fletcher, 79 yrs 
2 mos. 

In Ipswich, Feb. 29, Mrs. Eliza H., 
5. N. Baker, 86 yrs 3 mos. 

In W alpole, Feb. 28, Asahel B. Kenney, 

In Framingham, Feb. 27, Mrs. Clara ie 
thaniel D. Hard), 69 yrs 7 mos. 

In Braintree, Feb. 18, Samuel J. Henderson, 51 yrs 
7 mos. 

In East Weymouth, Lucy Hunt, 68 yre 11 a 

In Bolton, Feb. 17, Mrs. Sarah Morse, 87 

In Hingham, Feb. 16, Mrs. Abigail D. 
Feb. 18. Wm. Eldredge , 70 yrs. 

In Danvers, Feb. 26, Mrs. M. Lizzie, wife of Dudley 
A. Massey, 28 yrs 10 mos. 

In Marlboro’, Feb. 18, Mrs. Susan Winn ee 
Dea. Joshua Nye, 92 


Feb. 25, Eunice, wife of Samuel S. 


26, Hannah Bb. Pierce, 70 yrs. 
18, Esther L. Shorey, 73 


Mr. George L, Cade, 55 
Ellen N., wife of Louis A, 


widow of Capt. 


Bly 
wife of Na- 


loaney. 84. 


In North Falmouth, Feb. 21. 
yrs 5 mos. 

In South Weymouth, Feb. 22, ‘<—! Abbie, daughter 
of Lorenzo Poole, 16 yrs. Feb. , Miss Annie T., 
daughter of the late Gen. jae b. Bates of Wey- 
mouth, 21 yrs. 

R.. Watertown, Feb. 25, Hiram W. Learned, 29 yre 7 


"in Tewksbury, Feb. 28, Clarissa Chapman, widow of 
Jeremiah Kittredge, 69 yrs. 

In East Lexington, Feb. 27, Mrs. Aurilla, wife of 
Mr. Josiah Smith, 52 yrs. 

In Winthrop, Me., Feb. 19, Mrs. Eliza R. Beals, 75 
yrs 8 mos. Feb. 1s, Mr. John Mcliroy, 98 yrs 11 mos. 

In Hollis, N. H., Feb. 25, Florence, daughter of 
James W. Kimball, 24 yrs. 





Se Persons ordering articles advertised tin 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 


Dew Advertisements. 
JUST OUT, 


A companion volume to “THE PRAYER-MEETING AND 
1Ts IMPROVEMENT,” by the same author, 


‘How to Conduct Prayer-meetings,” 


By Rev. Lewis 0. Thompson. 
12mo. $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
lwi0 PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


START 


Your Tomato Seeds now. Go to Washburn’s and 
get some of his best seeds of the Acme, Paragon, 
Arlington, Trophy, Essex Hybrid, Canada Victor or 
any other choice variety. , Catalogue now ready. 

n’t forget the new number. 


WASHBURN’S SEED STORE, 


3t10— __ 165 _TREMONT ST., BOST 


OST PROFITARLE VARI 
THE HOT free. JOSEPH HARRIS, Hocherter, 
3° B 6 Currants, Grapes, etc.; 100 best sorts. 
Plants by mail or ex ress. See our 
BERRIES ces before buying of others. Tilust. C 


alogue free. HALE BROS., So. Gins. 
tonbury, Ct 4 


__Steopio 
CARS COD ITEM, YARMOUTH PORT, 
Cape news. 




















Largest paper, only $1.50. Gives all the 
Sample free, 4010 





MATCHLESS 


SWIVEL 


PLOW. 
THE STANDARD OF AMERICA, 


Has met and defeated every other swivel plow of 
note in use. It is the only plow made with the cele. 
brated Holbrook, Howe & Nourse patent mould. 
board, which long use has proved to be superior to all 
others, and adapted to the greatest variety of soil and 
work. Send for circular. 

Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Beston, Mass. 
6t10,11,12,13,15,17 


MILKINC TUBES. 
For Milking Cows with Sore or Obstructed 
Teats. 


HFSE TUBES are nicely made of German 
silver and heavily plated with pure silver. They 
will last a life time and are equal in every reapect to 
solid silver at one-fourth the cost. Price of single 
tubes, 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2perdozen. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. 
3t10 C. ¢ G. MANLEY, Brockton, Mass. 


MOSELEY’S 
CABINET CREAMERY. 


“The Standard.” 
Received the 
Highest Award 
at the following Fairs, 
1879: 
New England, 
Vermont State, 
L New York Btate. 


| At the first two 


SILVER MEDALS 


Awarded, 








i 
| Were 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


Send for Circulars and name this Paper. 
_Agents” wanted. 3teop10 


The Boston Children’s Aid Society 


I AVE AT PINE FARM, IN WEST 

Newton, boys, 12 to 14 years old, mostly from 
Boston, who have lost one or both parents, or may 
have been exposed (but are not depraved.) They stay 
at the farm from one to two years under the care of 
an excellent superintendent and his wife, and learn 
the work, in the house and on tlre farm. They com. 
pare favorably with boys of their age in character and 
habits and in skill in farm work. The managers are 
very anxious to find homes in the country where these 
boys may be needed for farm or other work, in fam- 
ilies who will take proper care of them and be inter 
ested to train them up as useful and good men. Of 
these boys two are well suited for adoption. 

You are earnestly requested to find one or more 
families where one of our boys can be taken. You 
will aid in a most excellent work and help boys who 
need and will requite it. Applications may be made 
to CHARLES H. WASHBURN, at Pine Farm in West 
Newton, or to Rurus R. Cook, General Agent, 36 
Woodbine Street, Boston Highlands. 

March 1, 1880 





3wld 


Lane's Imperial 
Sugar Beet. 





I have continued to 
improve this beet since 
it was introduced to the 
public. This year I am 
able to furnish seed su 
perior to any heretofore 
sold. This beet will 
yield as much as the 
best mangolds, and con 
tains eight per cent. of 
sugar. The best Beet 
raised for feeding cows, 
sheep or swine. Forty 
tons raised to the acre at 
acost of five cents per 
bushel. The cheapness 
with which they can be 
raised, the large amount 
of healthy, nutritious 
food raised to the acre, 
and its great value as 
food for all farm stock 
makes this the most 
profitable root to raise. 


Will Send 


4 Ibs. by mail for 
$2.00. 


Send for Price List. 


HENRY LANE, 


Cornwall, Vt. 
210,14 


HOME-MADE BONE MANURE, 


N RECFIPT OF TWO DOLLARS I 

will furnish (confidentially) full instructions for 
dissolving bones without bre aking or grinding, in from 
24 to 36 hours, with directions tor mixing and making 
into Superp hosp! ate, and applying y= Extra 
cost of fixtures not to exceed one dollar. Equal to the 
best fertilizers in market, at less than half the cost. 
Letters of inquiry, containing = Se stamps, an 
ewered. Ss. P. POND. 

Blackstone, Mass., 4tlow 


~ BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


rd A GREEN-HOUSE AT YOUR DOOR, 


We will send free by mail, and guarantee their safe 
arrival in Geed c ondition, ¢ our choice 


8 PPR BEN 


Reset or 
NIU 





Feb. 19, 1880. 





Also an immense stoc 
Trees, Evergreens, Small Fru 


Hardy Flowering Shrub 








Sheetnat or 100 © at tal mn | 
Year. cre 


[ARRISON 











THE GEM 
PUZZLE, 


OR GAME OF 


‘Fifteen.’ fis /ts 15) 


100,000 sold in February in New York City alone. 
Bank Presidents, Editors, Louye prs, Doctors, Mechan- 
ica, Laborers, Boys and Girls, all equally interested in 
the solution of this most fascinating puzzle. $100 re- 

ward offered by the manufacturers of the “Gem” for 
its correct solution. Price reduced to 15 cents, 2 for 
25 cents, to Agents $1.25 per doz., by mail, post-paid. 
Postage stamps taken. ddress . 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 
1t1ow 


GATARRH: 


eee 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A capable canvasser, who understands 
how to canvass with an assistant, and can 
successfully teach others how to do so, te 
manage the sale of 4 4 Bible in every 
State. Must show what he can do at first, 
and go into the field and start all his 
agents. I will pay $1500 to the right man 
the first year. Must be willing to work 
on trial the first month. Give age, experi- 
ence, and send this. 


2t10 W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


E MILD CU RES 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS. 
Proved from ample experience an entire success. 
Simple, Prompt, Efficient, and Reliable, they 
are the only medicines ads upied to popular —_ 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURE RICE. 

1. Fevers, Congestion, inflammations, 
Worms, Worm Fever. Worm ( olic, 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants, 
Diarrhea of Children or Adu 
. Dysenter Griping, Bilious ¢ ‘alle, . 

Chole ra {or bas, omiting, 
& oughs, Cold, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, ‘oothache, Faceac he.- 
Headaches, Sick Headac - Vertigo, 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomac - 
° Pas pressed or Painful Periods, - 
Vhites, too Beomge Periods - 
. ¢ ‘9 », Cough, Di cult Breathing, 
Rheum, Ery sipelas, Eruptions, 

S umatism, Rheumatic | ains, 

ijes, Blind or Bleeding, - 
‘atarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza, 
Whooping Cough, violent Coughs, 
General Debility, P *nysical Ww eakness, 4 
Kidney Disease. - ¢ 
Nervous fre bitsy. - : “4 
Palpitation. 1.¢ 


110 














Suocsestety Treated 4 

’ermanently CUR 

in every case. No Pa i 

Gunes. Dr J. K. > 
CENTREVILLE, IND. 








@ entatntncacatacaca. 
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kage, the 
best ever 


Urinary Weaknes 
32. Disease of the Heart, 
FOR SALB BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Or sent by the Case, or single Vial, free of c¢ harge, 
on receipt of price. Address, Humphrey 
Homeopath c Med Ce.» ve Fulton : N.Y. £ 
reys’ Bpecific anual on seas’ 
Seen tire, cil pages), BENT PREE. 
_33toam10 
GENTS WANTED--For the best gnd fast sell- 
ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 
13t10 
Ars WA NTED Everywhere, torelithe 
Kest Family BK nit- 
o Binn{ Machine everinvented. Wiliknita pee of 
s, vith heel and toe complete, in 20 Min- 
fin also knit a great variety of fancy articles, for 
at there is alwaysa ready market. Send for Circular 
ana Termsto The Twombly Knuitting Meachine 
Ce-,400 Wassinctox stager, BOSTON, MASS, 
17tl0 
IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
Rapidly in a legitimate business within 60 days, 
where capital of $5 and over can be used and redeemed 
at any time. Send for intormation to 
4t10, i. M. LEE & co., 35 5 Broadway, New York. 
GOLD Stationery 
largest an 
CH putup. Thousauds sold 
WAT every dey, Every pack- 
age contains 24 sheets no 3 ertyolo ” } dead pencil, f pen- 
holder, } pen, } my ring, Thiites “dotal ptckiace, } pair Alacks 
diamond eardrops my ia Geld W lated watch chain, 1 Lake Geo. 
diamond stud. 4! Watch in every gross 
peckages and fda Niels Silver ateh inevery doccn 
Complete sample package by mail post paid 60 «\s 
Pe with Watch @5, xtra inducements to Agents for this ‘ 
package, and 100 other articles, Send for sample and tex. 
~__E.G, RIDEOUT & CO., 216 Fulton Street, S Pak 


4t a 
H Ow TO BE For pe Business Men, Tormers 
You R oe Ww N! Property iehy, erry woaes 
LAW YER. Selling it Yow Bp 


sold 500 in one town, me. 152 in 36 in 36 days, A 
75 in thirteen days, another 11 in one day, another 10 
in a few hours. —— y wants it. Saves ten times 
its cost. No other! ee gf A WANTED. 
Send for circulars and t P. W. ZIEGL vr & 
co., 1000 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WONDERFUL! 








LOW’S 


The Best Hard Shell variety ever 
introduced. 


TRY IT. 


Also my NEW HYBRID TOMATO, the most profit- 
able one for the market in cultivation. 

Farmers and Market Gardeners who wish to get the 
best varieties of Seeds, should send for my Illustrated 
Seed Catalogue for 1880. FREE TO ALL. And make 
your selections and send your orders as early in the 
season as possible, which shall have my prompt atten- 


ion. 
SEED POTATOES 


of new and rr varieties, constantly on hand. 

As I make a specialty of personally sele cting the 
very best Onions, Cabbages, Beets and other varicties 
of choice ve, getable 8 for »y Seed Stock; and growing 
the same under my own care, I can contide ntly recom. 
mend to market gardeners the seed to be of first 


uality. 
6teowl0 AARON LOW, Essex, Mass. 


BUTTER WORKER 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented Works 30 Ibs 

in less than § minutes, 

my thorcughly working out 
| buttermilk and mix ing in 
the salt. AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for 


Circular. 
A. H. REID, 6N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6t5-7teop11 








In — to introduce our paper, the Literary Guest, 
pest and most entertaining Paper in 

America, we will send post-paid for 5 mos. 

to any person sending their name and 

5 cts. or five 3c. stamps and in ad- 

dition we will send to each 

subscriber 5 beautifal 


instrumenta! 

pieces, by tho best 
American and Foreign 
Composers. These 16 choice 
pieces, if purchased at 5 cts ch 

would cost 85. we. —— gud may rt 
on ry reated,  s« e 


Add 
E& cO., Pu sblishere, "Westboro, “Mass. 





zwe 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND & GU'DE. 


A book of 200 pages, size 12x8, solid reading matter 
of interest to all Farmers and Agriculturists. Price 
50 cents, post-paid. Agents wanted. 
4t¥ FRANK HARRISON & CoO., 206 & 208 B’way, N. Y. 


9 


cts. 





Pinafore, Chromo, Photo, &c., Cards, in case, 10 
cts. Agents’ outtit, including over 80 samples, 10 
CONNECTICUT CARD Co., Northford, Ct. 18t51 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
THE PuREsT AND Best MepicaL Qva 
OF ALL OTHER DItTrers. 
TEEyY CURE 

All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, Liver. 
Kidneys, aud Urinary Organs, Nervousness, Sleep 


for anything impure or injurious found in them. 
Ask your Jruggist for Hop Bitters and try them 
ore yousleep. Take no other, 


Coven Cure isthe sweetest, safest and 
Ask Children. 


he Hop Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 
superior to all others. Ask Druggists, 
. I. C. is an absolute and irresistible cure fo 
runkeness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 
Send for circular. 





Age nts’ Samples, Chromo Ca ds, l0c. Autos graph 
Album, 13c. ¢ HROMO CARD Co., Northford, Coun 
{t51 





5 Gilt Edge, Chromo, &c., Cards, with name lve 
AGENTS’ OUTFIT 10c. C. E. KAY, New Haven, 
Ct. 1315 


Legal Aotices, 


Comyoyy EFALTH OF MASSACHU- 
IDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT 

To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of SARAH J L AWSON, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deces , Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument g be the 
last Will and Testament of « hi 1st h s been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by Wi Ul LIAM 
LAWSON, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
his bond pursuant to said will and statute. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Proba‘e Court to be held at 
c ambridge , in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
fuesday of March at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitions r is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

3wl0 J. Hu. Yi L -ER, Regist 





YOMMONWE, AL T HI OF M ASS. ACHIU- 
Ts. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

lo he ‘Hei irs-at Law and others interested in the es. 
tate of JONATHAN GOWING, late of Wilmington, 
in suid County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, Sam 
UEL P. BREED, Administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented to said Court his petition for 
license to sell the whole of the real estate of said de 
ceased for the paymeni of debts and charges of admin- 
istration, and for other reasons set forth in said peti- 
tion. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in ssid County on 
the fourth Tuesday of March inst., at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, three 
weeks successively, in the NeW ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of March, in the year 
one thousand eight hundre . and eighty. 

3w low YLER, Register. 


Ors ei BOL TH OF MASSACHU- 
LESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

lo the Heirs-at- — next of Kin, and al) other persons 
interested in the estate of ABIGAIL LOCKE, 
late of Lexington, in said County, deceased, greeting : 
Whereas, certain instruments purporting to be the last 
Will and Testament of said deceased and codicil have 
been presented to said Court, for Probate, by ELmz 
ABETH N. FISHER, who prays that letters testamen- 
tary may be issued to her the executrix therein named. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of March next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 
oer called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 

uston, the last publication to be two days at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fifth day of February, in th 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty. 3wov J. TYLER, Register. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT 
To the Heirs at Law and others interested in the 
estate of JOHN PARKER, late of Woburn, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas Louisa R. 
PARKER, Administratrix of the estate of said de- 
ceased, has presented to said Court her petition for 
license to sell the whole of the real estate of said de- 
ceased for the payment of debts and charges of admin- 
istration, and for other reasons set forth in said peti- 
tion. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the fourth Tuesday of March next, at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, three 
weeks successively, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fifth we of February, in 
the a one thousand —- — and eighty. 

3w TYLER, Register. 








SPECIAL COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


LDEN 8. BARTLETT OF BOSTON, 
and J. Story Gerrish of Concord, in Mas-achu- 
setts, hereby severally certify that we have thisdey 
formed a copartnership to do business under the name 
and style of A. 8. Bartlett, in Men’s Furnishing goods, 
at No. 72 Hanoyery St., ¢ Boston, aforesaid; that said 
Bartlett is the general partner; and said Gerrish the 
special partner; that said Bartlett and said Gerrish 
have each contributed to the common stock, the sum of 
one thousand dollars, and that suid Copartnership com- 
mences on this first day of January, A. D., 1880, and is 
to terminate on the first day of January, A.D 1881. 
A. 8. BARTLETT. 
J. STORY GERRISH. 
Boston, Jan. Ist, 1880. . 


COMMONW EALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, 88.—Then personally appeared the above 
named Alden 8. Bartlett and J. Story Gerrish, and 
severally made solemn oath that the foregoing certifi 
cate by them subscribe A to istrue. Before me, 

RLES W. WHITCOMB, 

Feb. 14th, 1880. 


Justice of the Peace. 

OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of ISAAC SNOW, late of 

Bradford, in the County of Orange, and State of Ver. 
mont, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a petition has 
been presented to said Court by Isaac R. SNow, of 
Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, with certain 
papers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
testament of said deceased, and of the Probate thereof 
in sgid State of Vermont, duly authenticated, repre- 
senting that at the time of his death sald deceased rad 
estate in said County of Middlesex, on which said will 
may operate, and praying that the copy of said will 
may be filed and recorded in the Probate Office in said 
County of Middlesex, and letters testamentary thereon 
granted to said petition. You are hereby cited to ap 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambrid 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Teccten of of 
March next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation three weeks suc- 
cessively in the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the first publication to be 
thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness,” GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighteenth day of February, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and e 

3ws J. YLER, Register. 


H. 

ONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Osiris: MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
tT fat © the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the es- 
i of WILLIAM BRIGHAM, late of Sudbury, in 
County, ing: ereas, ag on 

poate executor of ‘the will of said deceased 
ppersasee to said Court his petition for license to sell 
whole of the real estate of said de for 
the payment of debts and legacies and charges of ad- 
minist tration, and for other reasons set forth in said pe- 
tition. You are hereby cited to By sp at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second Tuesday of March next, at nine o’clock in 
} forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same; and said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by partons =. same once a week, three 


weeks successively, NEw eet ae D FARMER, @ 
inte a at at Boston, the last pul ileation tobe 
two days, 


te 











the Fear Ove thousand eight 


spies, GEORGE M1 ~— sis undrd ot nates 


NEW SQUASH 








Pasturage Wanted 


2o™: MAY 1 TO OCTOBER 381, FOR 
about 20 heifers from 2to 14 months old. Also, 
for about 10 2-year-olds and bull. Separate pastures 
indispensable for each lot, with 10 other stock, 
and the feed, water and care must be the best. Ad- 
ej with refere nces, c. W. WOLCOTT, 
Readville, Mass. 
Tuberose Bulbs and G@recn- 
house Plants for everybody. 6 
Roses, or 12 Bulbs, or 12 Plante, 
mall, for $1.00. W. B. 
8t8 


ROSES § 


REED, © Ronberbers, F 





OLIVER © 


CHILLED PLOW, 


OVER 


11,000 


Sold in 1879. 


We will send one to any responsible Farmer, and if it 
does not prove a 


BETTER PLOW 


For any kind of Land, and of easier 
Draft 

than he ever used, or can buy, we will pay the 

freight and order it away. Ithas a sloping land- 


side and a cutter on the point that protects the 
edge of the mouldboard. 


Comstock’s Seed Sower, 


CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 


Combined. Highest Centennial Award. 


FARMING TOOLS of all kinds. 
Russell Coe’s Superphosphate, Dar- 
ling’s Animal Fertilizer. 
GARDEN, GRASS, FIELD AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 & 130 So. Market St., Boston, 8 


Kinerson’s Butter Prints 


PPLIED TO CARRIERS AN!)> BOXES. 
Butter printed in all sizes from one ounce to one 
wpound; prints from three to ten cakes to one im. 
ression. Premiums received at New England and 
ermont State Fairs, 1879. Send for circulars. Dis- 
count to dealers in dairy implements. 

Also LOST NATION and WHITE RUS- 

SIAN WHEAT for Sale. 
All orders addressed to 
_ #9 J. R. KINERSON, 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


Peacham, Vt. 


“gh? 
HANDBOOK” 
FARM § g GARDEN SMALL FRUITS AWD 


GaRoEn REOU 


FLOWER SEED Plants 


¢ 
Si1E 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
50 pi pages. Over 800 Illustrations, and a Beautifully 
Colored Plate of Panates. alled for 10 Centa. 

AM ATEUR’S GUIDE TO 

D RITC HEN GARDEN contain 

more practical oe _ on gardening than many high-priced 

books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 

varieties poe and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 500 

varieties Pot os. etc 20 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 double- 

page colore “¥ pl aonse ot “fhe owers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 
bound in mu 


BLISS’ IL u ESTRATE D POTATO c TALOGUE. 


10 cents 
418 
MATTHEWS’ 

The Standard of 

Admitted by leading Seed 
men and Market Gardener 
everywhere to be the most pe 
fect and relin ble Drill in use 


Send for Circular. Manufactured « 
68 E v & RE TT & SMAL “9 hike Mass. 


INSTRUC STION BOOKS. 
FOR THE PIANO. 
RICHARDSON’S 
New Method for the Pianoforte. 


t perfect of 
times revised, 


ands have 


ri wn ! atec 

B. ki. "BLISS & SONS, sa eae ., New York, N, ¥. 
SFED 
DRILL. 


America 


$3.25,) sustains its re 
Instruction books, 
improved and « 


putation asthe mos 
having man 
nlarged ls of thou 
been sold, and it is st 1 rge demand 
Be sure to get thes ight se Notice the exact title, 
and accept no other. 


Now get your EASTER MUSIC. Send for list. 
FOR BREED ONGAN. 


The Emerson Method, :: tnsox axd Mar. 


THEWS, has a capital “me thod” and an al lance of 


bun 
fine pieces, instrumental and vocal, that please while 
they Instruct the learner 


Bhan 


DO NOT FORGET 

WHITE Rorrs! New 
Book. A great By 
Everybody si ss it. 

TEMPERANCI 5 ets. ty J. H. 
New Temperance Songs, all choice and wide awake. 

EMERSON’S ANTHEM Book ($1.25 By L. O. EMER 
SON. Unexcelled in quality. Very choice and large 
collection, 

AMERICAN ANTHEM I 
thems, for common 
AND ABBEY 
Any book mailed, pos , for ail price 


_ OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
: 
50 


Sunday 
ABBEY 


School Song 
& MUNGER 


30 cts 
success 
iould posse 


JEWELS TENNEY 


100 easy An 
PENNEY 


SOOK ($1.25 
By JOMUNSON, 


free the ret 


Snowflake, &c., no 2 alike, 
MINKLER & CO., Nassau, 
13t50 


Fancy Cards, Chromo, 
with name, 10 cts. J 
Y 


mo, Frosted Glass and Lace Cards, 
» Fair Has en, Ct. 13ts 
Cc O.. OF 
of Cultiva- 
LT ¥ 


Gilt Edg: 
in case, 10c. 


Chro 
Vann & CO 


‘END 25 CTS. TO ROss & 
h Northfield, Mass., for the Ross System 
tion, by which the crop is greatly increased. 





Heal Estate---Stock, 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


Leghorn, Light 
ochin and Ply 


Brown and white 
Brahmas, Partridge ¢ 

mouth Rock ) years’ experience 
in breeding fowls warrants me in 
saying iat | keep the best ¢ Price $1.00 tor 
13 eggs of either variety. My is large and you 

will get Fresh Eggs every time. 

12t10 W. G. HASKINS, West Boylston, 
parm WANTED, IN E XC IIANGE FOR 
residence (acre ain Street, large town, hour 
from New York, l clear, and 320 to 1280 acres 
choice early selections, land near important railroad 
stations, in famous No. 1 wheat district, Dakota. 
Send all particulars to P. O. Box 99, Hackensack, New 


FOR SALE. 


Avi ARM IN THE CONNECTICUT 
i V alle y. ‘The farm is known as the Simon Com- 
ins’ farm, and belongs to the estate of his deceased 
widow. It is situated in the northern part of the town 
of Hadley, ina pleasant neighborhood, with the ad 
vantages of good roads, Schools, Churches, etc. It 
contains sixty acres of land, is well watered and 
fenced, has always been judiciously managed, and is 
in a fertile state. The buiidings, house and barn, are 
modern in structure, in perfect repair, and the whole 
estate, with its surroundings is first-class and every 
way desirable. Inquirers may be directed to H. C. 
Comins, or James Comins, North Hadley; or to the 
subscriber at Amherst, Mass. 

LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, 
Feb. 24, 1880. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WIsH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Lroker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Fa:im 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 


Farm for Sale. 
ed ATED IN SOUTH YARMOUTH, 


Mass., adjoining Bass River, containing thirty-one 
acres, twelve of which is woodland, one acre meadow. 
The buildings consist of dwelling house, barn, wood 
shed, corn barn, and henery, all in good repair, one 
mile from meeting and school, one and one half miles 
from depot. Excellent facilities for boating, fishing 
and driving; fine view of the river and surrounding 
villages. For particulars address 

6t9 JONATHAN BANGS, South Dennis, Mass. 


Farm for Sale. 


OFFER FOR SALE, AT A LOW 
price, the valuable Wright farm in Norwich, Vt., 
containing about 240 acres of land. It is situated 
about 2 miles west of Norwich village, and about 3 
miles from Dartmouth Colleges, and contains a large 
quantity of good pasturage and valuable timber, and 
is well adapted for’a dairy farm. Price $2500, and a 
portion can remain on mortgage. 
Inquire of GEN Wm. E. Lewis, Town Clerk, Nor- 
wich, Vt., or the subscriber, 
W. C. FRENCH, Woodstock, Vt. 
3t9 


of stock 


stock 
Mass. 


free an 





Administrator. 


Amherst, t10 











18, 1880. 


FOR SALE, 
Thoroughbred and Cross Breed, or 
Grade Jersey Cows. 


HREE JERSEY COWS, WITH HEIFER 

calves, dropped in at and February. The 
calves were all sired by my Bull “Pierot, 7th;” all are 
entitled to registry in the A. J.C. C. Re apis ster; butter 
records of cows from 12% to 144% tbs., tested when 
fresh. Also, 5 fresh youn cross breeds or grade Jer- 
sey cows, 3 to 6 years old, all rich milkers and butter 
makers; all have perfect udders and teats, beautiful in 
torm and colors, desirable cows for families and milk 
men. Lowest prices for thoroughbreds and calves 
$275 to $400. Lowest prices for grad s or cross breeds 
$75 to $125. THOMAS FITCH, 

Feb., 1880. New London, Conn. 


DAKOTA WHEAT LANDS. 
AKTIES OWNING LARGE TRACTS 
of finest wheat land in Red River Mean will sell 

a few quarter sections cheap to parties willing to im- 
prove the property the coming season. Splendid op 
portunity for actual settlers to secure fine farms at low 
prices. Address, Box 1332 BOSTON., Mass. 4t7 


boics 000% 


Feb. 
nee 





3t8 




















Li) 50,000 FARMS! TA 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. B. 


MINNESOTA & DACOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainer, 


W’1$2.50 per acre and upward iD 
26048 




















German I 
Sugar 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


GERMAN IMPERIAL. 


Acting as 


We are prepared to make contracts with 
Farmers on the most favorable terms 


w 


Of this o 


alone, and earnestly recommend every Farmer to devote an acre 
or two at least for its cultivation. 


We make a Special Price for Seed with 


Send for Circular and Pamphlet on Sugar Beet 


Our new Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1880 will be sent free to 
all applicants. 


varieties o 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


GARDE 


mperial 
Beet. 


51, 52 and 53 North 


General Agents for the Franklin Beet Sugar Company 
of Franklin, Mass., 


for growing Sugar Beets. 


e have furnished already this season, upwards of 


10,000 POUNDS 


ne variety of Beet Seed, to be grown in Massachusetts 


contract. 
Raising. 


It contains a choice and select list of all the best 


f Seeds. 





\, GRASS, FIELD & FLOWER SEEDS; 


Market St., Boston. 





TO A 


SEEDS f 


ESTABLISHED 


SEEDS! 


CATALOGUE 


© 


Vegetable and Flower 
SEEDS 


NOW READY, 


FREE! 


LL 


MAIL, 


orwarded by 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


WHO APPLY 


1847. 


EF 


( 
r 


KOR IT. 


EXPRESS FREIGHT. 


or 





u 
PLAIN 18K. 
IN A HANDSOME, 
Offer, which w 
tin has expir 
tisement, and as w 
those w 


more. Take 


to any address in 


Gold Rings, enclos: 
uly 25 thr t 





satisfa 





us by show 


Y wae tpt 
i designs, and w 


it will 
ng them yourr 
re from new and origit 


7 “ot R LABOR AND FU TU RE S 


i you is a Gen ne, Solid, 


lented 


g we sex 


f ris mad c 


Our firm is wel | est at plished and 


is from the pr 


"at price named, an it 


LUABLE 
SOLID ROLLED GOLD D RING, 


Gran< a 


n that you w 
+f bse t 


SALES OU R PROFITIN” 





A 








stoves. 


Don’t black your fingers and furniture by 
rubbing off burnt lamp wicks, when you can 
avoid all such trouble by using the Sterling 
Chemical Wick. Brilliant light, odorless, 
pleasant and cheap. All sizes for lamps and 
Sold by lamp stores and deaiers. 


Es 


f 








early sta 


and the mst heal Ba 
ed jute a 
where It heals ¢ 

first by destroying t 

ing vapor; third, by puri 


ia 


for the inhaler and medi 
treatment at areasonab! 

»s hours, 94 
Name this paper 
cular. Address 


M.t 
all lett ¢ 


HALENE: 


CAUTION: be doce 


uccessfully tre ated by the use of 


c ompen nd ‘of '@) i L. OF TA 


arbolated 
r inhaling is convert- ( 


} 
- * or, and taken to the disease, 
t heals an ordina re It cures 
cal applicati f soothing and heal- 
ing and building up the system 
ved by wort al ess imitations, advertised by 
who cha ' . z fee, or two prices 
ines. Ord  Salahone vd Be the most reliable 
43 ice < Price Miller r, Lae D. ‘phys ann-in-cenge. 


same, Whi y sim} reathing 


fyi 


PM i symptoms. 
a ‘<i “Cor Whe Arch ss " J : 
5 , Philadelphia, Pa, mission, to sell our new 
We mean what we say. SAMPLE FRE} 





HARROW is admitte 


work with ease to tea 


everywhere. 
will more than pay fo 
used. 
circular. 


Sole 


States as to require two 


crease shows what far 


mers will therefore fin 
profitable to use. 


Bowker's 


BOWKER F 


43 Chatham Street, 
stf 


THE LA DOW JOINTED PULVERIZING 
sands to be far superior to any other wheel harrow or 
other kind of implement ever produc d for pulverizing 
the soil and covering seed. 
It largely increases crops, and 

“Itis truly a marvel.” 

EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers for 
Reliable agents wanted. 


MANURES FOR 1880, 


Send for new Pamphlet, Mailed Free. 

Seven years ago, the Stockbridge Manures were only 
known toa few farmers in the Connecticut Valley. 
Now they are so extensively used in the Atlantic 
and one in New York, to manufacture them. This in- 
and is not only due to the fact that they 
well-made, and high-grade manures, 
fact that farmers have found them profitable to use. 
And now that Corn and other farm produce is bring- 
ing good prices, such as were seldom realized during 
the war, considering they 


Also, Manufacturers of 


The best and cheapest sold in New England. 


Also, for sale Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, Ground Bone, &c. 


USE. 


d by the testimony of thou 


It does perfect and rapid 
m and driver, every time and 


r itself on every ten acres it is 
Send for descriptive 


New England. 





large factories, one in Boston 
mers think of good fertilizers, 


are reliable, 
ut also to the 


are now on a gold basis—far- 
these Manures still more 


ILL Phosphate, 


ERTILIZER CO., 


Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York. 





6ms 


BOSTON LEAD MF'G CO. 


LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD, 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. 
Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Beass. 


Manufacturers of 


PURE 


White Lead 


Star Bran@. 
Red Lead and 
Litharee. 
Pat. Tin-lined 
Pipe, Pure Block 
— Pipe, Copper 

and Fren Pumps, 


WM. J. BRIDE, T 





1c. 


5 


gold name, 


Chromo, Motto, ey Scroll, etc., cards in ease, 


E. H. Pagpgs, Fair oven, 





mer, who understands 
branches. Is willing to 


W 4N TED, SE ATION ON A FARM, 


y asin Te Ameri 


a Best of reference: 
HORATIO TINKHAM, Middleboro, Mass. 


an; is « practical far. 
farmin; thoroughly: in all its 
make fimeelf l in any 
furnished. Wddrese 





Chromo, Sh 
= gold, oe e. 


Wreath, Scroll, etc., cards, in case, 
W. AusTIN & Co., "Fairhaven, Ot. 








8 
50S E 


nowfiake and Chromo Cards, 
LECTRO CARD Co., Northford, 





DARLING'S 
FINE BONE 


——AND— } 


ANIMAL FERTILIZER. | 


inducements ‘and pe 


are the Standard. = | Sis% 


They 


( UR FERTILIZER 

the chemicals that are required for plant food 
thus making it complete for all crops. Having been 
well tested with all fertilizers, it is found equal to any 
of them, and in many cases is sold at a much less cost 


CONTAINS ALL 


CREAMERS. 


We offer the 


FOR CORN 


what 


we have none 


ment on our 
tringers 


§ ein ele I i 
Re | $1425 3 


(hromo, Marble, } 
Oc. U.S. CARD CO., 


MARK 


50 


50 «: 





A. PORTER, 
Practical Optician. 


Spectacies and Eye Clase - 
Pp firleally wai eos Scien 


The Celebrated French me eae Glass made 
a Specialty. 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses made to order. 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses and Opera Glasses 
Repaired. 

. 83383 Washington Street, Boston. 
Fine w ~v eC ‘leaned and Repaired. 45t 


SPRING WHEAT. i sors 


(lately imported) 
52 bushels per acre was 


the best and most 
‘Price byjmail 35c. ¥ 





rolific variety grown. 
n Vermont last season. 
express, $1.00 per peck. 


f: by 


Send for descriptive elvonlas. 
CHARLES DOLE, 
Northfie ld, vt SS 


TO FARMERS, 
ANUFACTURERS, QU A RRYMEN 
Wood Cutters, &c., &c., and others in want of 
Men and boys, some skilled workmen and 
some laborers, farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, fac- 
tory hands, gardeners, marble cutters, stone cutters, 
tin and sheet iron workers, &c., &c., can be hired at 
low prices—a few during the winter for their board. 
Send postal card to EDW. WINSLOW, General 
Agent of Industrial Aid Society, Chardon 8*.. Boston, 
13t3 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
BUTTER made by this 
yrocess awarded 

‘ Ww EEPSTARKES at 
International Dairy Fatr, 
1878, andGOLD MED.- 
AL and FIRST PRE.- 
at same Fair, 
PRE- 
I yal Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, Lon- 
don, 1879, 
It requires no milke 
room. 
Ic watee eal “e ream between milkings. 
liam s better ventilation. 
it re eae leas labor. 
it ls more thoroughly made. 
t is cheaper, 801 gives better 
tisfaction than any other “a of setting milk. 
THE BUTTER MADE BY THIS systeM Is UN. 
EXCELLED IN ITS KEEPING QUALI 


atryman"’ grein 


13t6 


N 


good help 





Bellows t stis va 


Everett & Small, 
43 So. Market St., 


Sole Agents in Boston. 


"COOLEY 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


ly op hand and for sale at the lowest market 
WwW. H. DOLE, 


Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS, 


FERTILIZERS. 


‘onstant 
ates 


ly45 


Fermers of New England the 
brands of Fer- 


tilizers of our own manufacture: 


following well known 


Fish and Potash, Dry Ground Fish 


Guano, Soluble Nitrogenous Phos- 
phate, Pine Island Guano, and 
Half Dry Fish. 


Special attention is invited to the 


FISH AND POTASH 


AS A SPECIAL FERTILIZER 
AND ParvraA'rors. 
rg ee g = mae scribing its qualities, value, 


it as ad ¢, and h to ‘ It is the lowest 


origina rh grad yur Fert ers is main. 


d andir i | 
‘a Analyses Guaranteed. I full 
yn address 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER Co., 
No. 19 State New 
Wanted—A good live agent in ever 


_ =e me 


ried 


informa 


St., London, Conn. 


wa where 


] wo 


Pi ‘ NO. 
——4 


ORG 7S BEA 


ee Swells “ 
x Pianos,» ( Sean. Ff re 
3 sont Prec, 


Addr «se DANL., F, BEATTY, Washi ineton, ® =o 
ly4l 


Ss. 


w Je 


Sawing off a Log, 
Easy and Fast. 


Our latest im proved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 — ; A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the « ia " ne man 
can with this machine. Cit nt free. 
-S. Mant’ 149 Clark St., 
~ H Foam, Bufla'o, , Owns and 

tern and Middle States 
‘ AUTION,.—Any sawing n 
or the operator, or treadles for his feet, 
patents, and we 
SO BEWARE WHO 


lave 
g Co., Chicago, Il}, 


controls 


having a seat 
is an infringe 
are prosecuting all in 


£100 


ck Opt ions of 
S50. - $500, 
orts and ( irs free Address 
T. POT rER WIGHT & CO,, 
Bankers, 35 Wali St., N. ¥. 


achine 


dteow4 


days’ investment of 
Octo 

week on St 
$100, - 


roportional returns eve 
$20, - 
ficial Key 


lyl2 


ral, S ( 


North 


ARDS, in case, 
rd, Conn. 62t61 


GENTS! THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per 
month and «xpenses, or allow a large com- 
and wonderful inventions 
Address 
SHERMAN & co., Marshall, Mich. 


REA D 





ourLinen with Clark’s Only Indelible Pen. 
Sold at all stationers ly3i 


$55, 66; Agents Frege per 
¢ mo. 84 
G RIDEOI I 200.. 21 
2641 
name, 10¢ 


, Northford, 
26049 


wilake & Lace Cards, with 


Star Printing C« 


Chromo, Sno 
40 all chromos, 
onn. 


10¢ 


AKE YOUR OWN RU Qs. --NE W PAT- 
terns. Ladies are making autiful Tarkish 
on our Burlap I rn, out of old rags or 
Any one can do it at a trifling expense. Great 
rmanent business to agents every 
for circular of Patterns and Prices, with 
KE. 8S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, 
2647 Boston, Mass. 


tugs, 
urn. 


Send 


Shells Gilt-Edge, 
Northford, 


26t3 


New Chromo, 
G. A. SPRING, 


egant Cards 


, with name, 10 





Try them and prove these facts to your own satisfac 
tion. Send for our new circular of 1480. 

For saie by Jos. Breck & Sons, Whittemore 
Parker & Gannett, and Hovey & Co., Boston, Maas. ; 
Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R and at the 
principal Agricultural Warehouses in New England 

Address the manufacturers, 


L. B. DARLING & CO.., 


I7t? PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


A LIVE PAPER. 
end 10 cts. to H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, 
Boston, tor 3 months subscription, for the best 
paper in the country—16 large pages; four di- 
tinct papers; unsectarian, anti infidel, anti-rum, 
and anti-devil; 2 full page pictures; no puffs or 
advertisements, Mr. Spurgeon said: ‘*The 
best paper that comes to me.’’? D. | 
Moody said: ‘About the best paper in the 
country.’ $1 per year. Agents Wanted: 
Good pay for ministers, workers, canvassers and 
agents. 47 


YOUNG 


Bros., 





0 


te 


And Sites Pospte- We send ow st 

AYS ELECTRO-VOL 
TAIC BELTS, “BANDS, Suspenso- Re 
ries, Trusses, and other applias- “ 





cos, to tho se suffering from Nerv 
errous Debility, Weak 
sion Vitalit , from any a 
Old State 


ted with 


Game’ or te the se 
> Kidney 


Rheumatiem, Paralysis, /8 Liver 

Troubles, &c., - es peedu Cures Guaranteed, 

Send at once our Illustrated Pamphiet, Ad dresa 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


52t7 


ANTED! I PAY $100 PER MONTH 

and expenses to sell my “Pocket Burglar 
Alarm.” Send 3c. tamp for terms, or 25c. for sample 

A agency wue's secure your territory. Address, 
. HAZELTINE, Derby, Yt. atay 


A LIBERAL OFFER! 


The Am. Dictionary, 30,000 words accurately pro- 
nounced and defined, and an Autograph Album of 60 
pages post free for 65 cts. Every scholar should haye 
them. Stamps taken. NEWS AGENCY, Foxbero’, 
Mass. ato 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY © ™ WORLD 


It contains 672 fine historical engravings and 1200 
large doubje-column pages, and is the most complete 
History of the World ever published. It sells at sight. 
Send for specimen pages and extra terms to Agents, 
and see why it sells faster than any other book. 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 2teops 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 


$5 to $20 ks. 
$72 » Costly outfit free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Permanent Employment. 


E WANT AGENTS TO SOLICIT OR- 
ders for our Nursery stock. Any live man of 
25 years of age or more can succeed. EXPERIENCE 
NOT NECESSARY. First-class recommendations re- 


quired. Address 
R. @. CHASE & CO., 
409 8 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


HOPE™:DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY R 
god periorm the work of the 
Always in position, 

refer tq Conversatio and whis 








0 


a 


Transparent, Glass, Snowflake, Plevel, Silhouette 
— with name, lic. 8. W EY. CARD CO 
South Weymouth, Mass. 


‘day a at t home. Samples worth $5 
Stinson & Co., P » Portland, Me 








in to others. 
rs heard Cptinety, We 
stam circular to 

The A head Ear Drum Coy ° Cincinna 


$10 to $1000 sss: 


sg BAXTER § & Con Pipaukars, 7 





Tavested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
Srwenee 0 iin — sent 


verge t., N.Y. 





pot at é6P.M.WEEK DAYS an nd? P 
conrecting 
steamers, 


Arriving in New York at 7 


streets, and at Old Colony De 
L. H. 


street, 
good only by the train leaving Boston at 6 


day of sale 
boat, or on any other day, or between any other points. 
No stop over allowed. 


arrivi 
ed 2 


24 met. 
Providence 5 Oe 


Steambout Lines 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 
IT E W “= Ga ae oe 


First-Class 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Limited Tickets, good —_ 
f cars and connectit g ste 
Unlimited Tickets to Ne 
» Fall River, $3.00. 
Steamboat Express Train lea 


Fare Only 


for continuous passage 
r, apt cified thereon. 

w York, good on any train 

es Old Colony De- 

M., SUNDAYS, 


mammoth palace 


' » — 
AND PROVIDENCE 

1 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
ey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
Annex” Boat, 
State-Roome, Berths and Tickets tor all points South 
nd Woat can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
House, corner Washington and State 


at Fall River with th 


BRISTOL 


pot 
as KENDRICK, Supt. 
4itt 


P ALMER, Agt., 
3 Old State House, we. 


New York & New. England R. RR. 


ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR 


—TO— 


NEW YORK, 
FROM BOSTON, 
VIA NORWICH LINE. 


Limited Tickets sold only at office, 205 Washington 
and at Summer street depot, ry ond eve 
M., and 
n the boat connecting therewith at New L onaen on 
They are not good ou auy other train or 


Express Train leaves Boston at 6 P.M. week days 
nd Sundays, connecting «| New London with the first 


class steamers City of New York or City of Boston. 
Re > steamer leaves Pier 40 North River, N. Y., 


t 4.50 P. M., daily. 


rth Rooms $i. Berths free. 
Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 
NE DOLLAR 


Staterooms at u~aal prices. 
23 


And NEW YORK at 


either way. 


Berths free. 
A. u. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 





Boston & New York. 


Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R, 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) até 
; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 


the New and Magnificent 


STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
—AND— 
RHODE ISLAND, 


in New York at 6 A. M. Return leave 
ya orth River, at 5 P. M., azriving in Boston at 


” tickets and Staterooms secured at Co 

> seems Btate street, at 
d. W. RICHARDSON Bosto 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. ree so, 





